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A PLEA FOR HUMOR. 


W E are supposed as a people to be endowed with a 

sense of humor, and yet one can hardly fail to be 
astonished at certain new attitudes which as a commu 
pity we now and then take in relation to it. 

By a kind of tacit, general understanding we seem to 
have agreed to divorce dignity from humor, culture from 
a sense of fun, seriousness from laughter. And we be 
come agitated and alarmed to an amazing degree when 
any one we have put on a pedestal fails in due solemnity, 
or betrays asmile even of genial character. 

We have periods, when we are dyspeptic or overworked, 
of decrying humor in print or public protest, or of ask- 
ing, as has been asked of me, when humor ever helped the 
world! We sometimes go so far as to attempt to prove, 
in exhaustive essays on the subject, that in all humor an 
element of cruelty resides 

1 wonder, often, if those who take these sceptical views 
of this subject do not lack a certain roundness and com- 
pleteness of character, an ability to recognize life in its 
happy fulness, and as something quite distinct from that 
which their limited perceptions or peculiarities of temper- 
ament make of it. 

I can remember how much time it once took,how many 
books and how many great examples were needed, before 
the world could be made to accept the idea of *‘ muscular 
Christianity,” as it was then called. As if a vigorous bod 
and a wholesome love of natural things were incompati- 
ble with religion! It needed all Charles Kingsley’s power- 
ful influence to convert many an unbeliever and horrified 
backslider. One wanted, in those days, types of beatific 
devotion in the pulpit, not men. 

And I can remember, too, how, in one of the greatest of 
our universities, the introduction of so mild a form of 
athletics as tennis among the younger professors was re 
garded by their seniors as undignified and frivolous, a 
sure indication of a lack of proper regard for their posi 
tions or the sanctity of their calling. 

Humor among those who laugh about one and the same 
thing implies, of course, the possession of certain tastes 
and feelings in common; proves this possession, indeed, as 
the applause of a sentiment never could. Two men, simul- 
taneously excited to merriment, can never hope by argu- 
ment afterward to prove they had no sympathies in com- 
mon. And I am often led to quéstion whether a certain 
Puritanical spirit, the egotism of those who proclaim the 
salvation of the elect only—themselves among the favored 
few—does not lie at the basis of a perpetually recurring 
antagonism to humor, and new disciples of it; whether 
it is not a certain instinct toward the conservatism of aris- 
tocratic distinctions, the fear of being classed with the 
masses, that prevents an approval of humor among many 
persons, insecure in their possession of a true principle to 
sustain them in their tenets—of those persons, in fact, who 
can regard nothitig as worthy in the revelations of nature, 
unless it tallies with their own preconceived and now care- 
fully formulated standards of right and wrong. 

It goes without saying that humor which violates the 
laws of taste, of goed beteting. of kindliness, or the love 
of humanity, cannot of itself be good. But break these 
same laws in any other way, and the sin is as great, though 
more forgivable, it sometimes seems, by those who culti- 
vate a sober countenance as an ideal of worth. 

‘To dispense with taste,” as Symonds says, “or the re- 
fingments of gentle feelings is what no man, not even the 
greatest, can do with impunity.” But when ‘taste ” is 
not dispensed with, nor the ‘‘ refinements of gentle feel- 
ings,” who, in his sane and wholesome moments, can deny 
the power of humor to help us, to cheer us, to avert many 
a threatened outburst, without disturbing to the smallest 
degree that which we would hold as true? L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ALL HANDS ROUND. 


T is written that one should not Jet his left hand know 
what his right hand doeth; and this is good counsel, 

as a fine poetic statement of the dignity that lies in hu- 
mility. But it is essential, nevertheless, that the two hands 
should co-operate. The left must aid in what the right 
hand does, or the whole work of life will be hindered. 
We cannot, as little children sometimes do in their play, 
offer a gift with one hand and immediately stretch out the 
other to take it back. Still less can we caress with the one 
and strike a blow withthe other. Yet when we look at the 
deeds of nations on a large scale, they are often full of this 
inconsistency. What a curious effect is produced when a 
nation sends two or three million dollars each year to teach 
and enlighten the ignorant of other lands—not merely to 
heathen, but to so-called Christian countries—and yet, 
when those ignorant and degraded people come to its 
very doors, at their own cost, asking to be taught, drives 
them back into darkness! How little do the two hands 
co-operate when we send hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to help the Armenians under the Turkish despotism, 
and then order them back into that despotism when they 
reach our shores, should they prove illiterate! How far 
do the hands work together when we labor to train in know- 
ledge and refinement the colored population of the land, 
and yet, when it becomes refined and cultivated, still ex- 
clude it, except as a menial, from hotels and dinner tables? 
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Where is the consistency when we say that the Chinese 
can never become Americanized, even if we desired it, be- 
cause they send back their dead to a foreign country; 
and then proceed to mob a Chinaman—as a friend of 
writer’s once saw done in California—for undertaking to 
bury his child on American soil? In all these things the 
hands do not work together; we half do a thing, and then 
devote our energies to spoiling the work we have done. 
Where is the consistency when we condemn women for 
voting wrong on political matters when they have had no 
opportunity to train themselves on those matters in the 
school of practice? How can we justly censure them for 
misusing any laws—as, for instance, the divorce laws— 
when they have not even had a voice in determining what 
those laws should be? What most le need is not so 


- much kindness or favors as simply justice and fair play. 


We certainly caunot provide that for them except with 
both hands—that is, by making one hand co-operate with 
what the other hand hasdone. As itis, even our attempts 
at justice are apt to be a good deal like those of Mr. 
Squeers, the schoolmaster at Dotheboys Hall, whom Dick- 
ens describes as knocking a little urchin off his seat by a 
box on one ear and then replacing him by a box on the 
other. 

It is often the same in private life. There are women 
in all our cities who are full of good and benevolent in- 
tentions, and are yet so overcome by a narrow sectarian- 
ism that they are working against the very thing which 
they are laboring in another way to promote. | per- 
haps establish benevolent homes and ‘‘ Helping Hands” to 
succor the poor and defend the innocent, and yet in a com- 
munity half Roman Catholic they constantly urge all their 
friends to banish the more ignorant Catholics from their 
kitchens and to drive out the less ignorant from employ- 
ment in public schools. In other words, they extend the 
Helping Hand only to help such young women into pov- 
erty, temptation, and crime. So far is this carried that 
intelligence - offices and educational bureaus sometimes 
urge these very young women to register themselves not 
as *‘ Catholics,” but Susie as ‘‘ Christians,” in order to 
protect themselves from such attacks. Similar persecu- 
tion is aimed, less conspicuously, at Jews, who apply in 
vain at certain schools for instruction and certain hotels 
for entertainment. It is neédless to say how such incon- 
sistencies impair the mutual criticism of foreign countries. 
General Collins, American Consul in London, has recently 
pointed out that public meetings are held in that city to 
denounce the lynching of negroes in certain ope of Amer- 
ica, although England kills more negroes in a month, in 
Africa, than have been lynched on this continent since the 
emancipation proclamation. Again, we, in turn, know 
what is said here about the sins of the Chinese, the under- 
paid labor of the Japanese ; but how little we know of 
what the more enlightened Japanese or Chinese say of 
ourselves! ‘ 

Here, as in other countries, what makes social discon- 
tent is the increasin ag yO | condition, the vast 
luxury, the lavish display, the bold assertion that it is 
no matter how money ts spent so it only be spent; these 
are the things which excite popular discontent, not the 
competition of a few more poor from other countries— 
few, that is, to compare with our own vast numbers and 
the enormous extent of our own soil, which, in Mr. Atkin- 
son’s phrase, contains “incalculable room.” It is very 
éasy to do injustice to those who speak another language, 
— in other ways, look through othereyes. Near- 

y twenty thousand Italians are crowded in the North End 

of Boston. Look at their swarthy cheeks, their flashing 
glances; listen to their eager tones,and you expect each 
moment to see the flash of a stiletto; then it all ends in a 
laugh, and you walk off, feeling a little indignant that no- 
body was stabbed. The part of the city where they dwell 
is far safer by night than before they came there; and a 
missionary in that region has lately expressed the opinion 
that there would be more real fighting there if it were in- 
habited by theological students. After all, we cannot get 
rid of the fact that the parts of the country where crimes 
of violence are most common and least rebuked are those 
which have the largest proportion of native population. 

It is a curious bit of retributive justice that the noblest 
poetic protest yet made in behalf of the old hospitable 
traditions of the republic should have come from one 
doubly at disadvantage among us as. a Jew and a woman 
—Emma Lazarus—in her address to the statue in New 
York Harbor of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World.” 

“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 
With conquering limbs astride from land to Jand, 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset shall stand 
A mighty woman, with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning; and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 
Flows world-wide welcome: her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 


“ * Keep, ancient lands, a storied pomp!’ cries she, 
With silent lips; ‘give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of teeming shore. 


Send these, the hameless, pest-tost to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.’” 
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M ADAME LILLI LEHMANN'’S second song recital— 
given on the afternoon of February 4, at Carnegie 
Hall — sustained the remarkable effect produced by the 
first recital, when perhaps the majority of Madame Leh- 
mann’s listeners were in a mood to echo the words of one 
enthusiast, who cl d it as “‘ epoch-making.” 

The compliment implied by the choice of a programme 
which could only appeal to the lovers of all that is broad- 
est, noblest, and purest in the field of song, met with rich 
reward in that the audience represented the best elements 
to be found in our community, and included a dazzling 
array of the most distinguished composers, leaders of or- 
chestras, professors of music, and fellow-artists dwelling in 
our midst—a notable gathering, in point of fact, and one of 
which even Madame Lehmann had good reason to be proud. 

In the four numbers of Brahms placed at the openin 
of the concert Madame Lehmann and Professor Reinhol 
L. Hermann, who, as on the previous occasion, offered in- 
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valuable assistance by presiding at the piano, plunged into 
an —— hans prietioalty robust and R ng, 
the iennese master’s compositions a best 
a background for the heroic numbers w were 
to follow. 

The examples of Bralms’s songs were evidently chosen 
with a view to contrast, the sombre ‘‘ Ein Wanderer ” (Op. 
106), with its accompaniment descriptively written ‘‘ in 
langsamgehender Beweging” —in the movement of a 
slow step—serving to enhance the delicate charm of ‘‘ Lin- 
des Rauschen in den Wipfeln ” (Op. 3), a delightful and 
unique specimen of Brahms’s lighter mood, and most ex- 
quisitely delivered by Madame Lehmann. ‘‘ Feldeinsam- 
keit ’ and ‘‘ Meine Liebe ist grin” have long been familiar 
as figuring on many of our concert programmes. The 
former called forth Madame Lehmann’s wonderful breadth 
and power in sustained tones, and was most suggestively 
treated, the latter being dashed off at a bewildering tempo 
and sung in a very ecstasy of joyousness, Professor Her- 
mann coming in for a full measure of appreciation, bis 
wonderful accompaniments to this group of songs and to 
all the following numbers nee | revelations, so master- 
ful were they and so com vf did they demonstrate the 
different composers’ nook and ideas. 


The chaste beauty of Mozart’s ‘‘ Abendempfindung,” 
Schubert’s glorious ‘‘ Die Allmacht,” and Beethoven's im- 
mortal love-song ‘‘ Adelaida” were idyllic in their classic 
purity of style and soul-stirring qualities, placing Madame 

hmann on the height where one of such lofty purpose 
and such colossal strength rightly belongs. Butas though 
to prove that she in nowise neglected the softer elemepis 
of life, Madame Lehmann supplemented the preceding 

roup with Schumann’s poetic song “ Der Nussbaum,” fol- 
owing it up with the same composer's “Waldesgespriich,” 
swiftly transposing herself from gentlest, dreamiest of 
moods to one of complex nature, where she became the 
very embodiment of ‘‘ Die Hexe Lorelei,” fascinating, 
mournful, and remorselessly cruel by turns, according to 
the legend of the Waldesgespriich. Madame Lehmann 
called upon her dramatic resources in order to render this 
latter song especially intense, and substituting a spoken 
phrase (hurled at the deluding apparition by the terrified 
victim) for the notes which accompany the words, pro- 
duced a blood-curdiing effect! One might question the 
legitimacy of this method were it not for the fact that, 
beautiful as it is, the song is really not sufficiently dra- 
matic to serve as a setting for its words, and Madame 
Lehmann is certainly the first vocalist who has succeeded 
in creating anything like a sensation with it. 

To the thunders of “p lause which pealed out from pit 
to dome of the vast bu lading Madame Lehmann, who bad 
refused to accept encores earlier in the afternoon, yielded 
to the pressure, and sang a very beautiful song by her 
friend and fellow-worker fessor Hermann, in which the 
color of her voice was admirably displayed. The merits 
of the last composition were so indisputable, and the re- 
finement and individuality—which must ever be consid- 
ered inse ble from this writer’s works—were so clearly 
defined, that a more fitting and charming conclusion to a 
blissful afternoon with German masters of the t and 
present could not be imagined; and Madame Lehmann’s 
tribute, graceful in itself, was doubly welcomed for the 
value of the work she thus introduced. 


A programme almost exclusively devoted to Schubert 
compositiéns marked the Philharmonic Society's desire 
not to be outdone by kindred associations in appropriately 
honoring the memory of the great musician of a past cen- 
tury. The society’s fourth public rehearsal and concert, 
which occurred on the afternoon of February 5 and on 
the evening of February 6, were attended by the usual im- 
posing audiences, Herr Seidl being at the head of the or- 
chestra, a large wreath of evergreens, fashioned in true 
German style and bearing the dates 1797-1897, being hung 
upon the wall at the back of the stage to accent the me- 
morial character of the entertainment. A dignified per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Unfinished ” Symphony, a fine ren- 
dering of the Theme and Variations in D-minor (the theme 
also used by Schubert in his touching song ‘‘ Der Tod und 
das Madchen”) must be placed to the it of Herr Seidl 
and the members of the society. 

Mr. David Bispham as sollat—happtly recovered from 
his. prostrating throat malady—contributed two groups of 
Schubert songs. The first group contained the famous 
‘* Aufenhalt,” the numbers leading up to this selection be- 
ing “ An die Musik” and ‘‘ Auf dem Wasser zu singen.” 
Later came ‘‘ Der Zwerg,” ‘‘ Du bist die Ruh,” and ‘‘ Sy1- 
via,” and, as an encore, the ‘‘ Erlkénig,” the audience 
breaking in upon the accompanist’s introductory measures 
to this latter piece with a peal of applause, thus testifying 
appreciation of his choice. 

t seemed a pit that Mr. Seid] should mar the sim- 
a of a Schubert programme by introducing so in- 
armonious a. finale as was provided in the Borodine 
Sraeny in B-minor, heard under these distinctly dis- 
vantageous circumstances for the first time in this 
country. By the side of this wild Slavic work Tscbai- 
kowsky’s Russian characteristics would seem almost lack- 
ing in national color, so intensely representative is it 
throughout the different movements. The concluding 
allegro, based upon a Russian dance-tune, is exceedingly 
brilliant, and the originality of the composition makes 
one anxious to study it more seriously than was possible 
at a first hearing. 


Mr. Bispham’s third song recital, at the Carnegie Lyce- 
um, was given on the afternoon of February 9, aud with 
Miss Bleasell’s assistance. 

Mr. Amhurst Webber supplied most of the accompa- 
niments, but a special feature was provided through the 
introduction of three songs by Mr. Louis V. Saar, with 
the composer at the piano. Lassen’s ‘‘ An die Nacht,” 
and Sindung’s ‘‘ Wie glainzt der helle Mond,” were other 
songs which enlisted the singer's best efforts, the varied 
programme being carried through with results creditable 
to his skill and taste, and to the evident enjoyment of 
those present. 


That Madame Eames should succumb to the ills which 
remain in store for vocalists who are forced to overtax 
their Pome while catering to the exacting demands 
of the public was small matter for surprise to those who 
have realized the amount of work this artist has accom- 
plished this season. Madame Calvé comes to the fore 
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with even greater prominence, if possible, than before, 
an it is to be ho that her strength will endure till the 
remaining performances of the season are safely tided 
over. A course of explanatory recitals by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch has been announced for successive Thursdays 
in March, beginning with Thursday, March 4—Die Meis- 
tersinger, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, and Die 
Gotterdimmerung, with Tristan und Isolde, forming the 
list of works to be analytically reviewed. These recitals 
will take place at the Waldorf, and are to pave the way 
to an appreciative understanding of the great dramas, 
several of which have not been heard in New York for a 
considerable number of years. 


bs OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


I WONDER why one is always tempted to begin letters 

from Paris with the weather and the sky. The sky 
seems such a part of everything here, I suppose, because, 
as Mr. Henry James says, it is near enough to be the ceil- 
ing of earth, and not so far away as to make us think that 
it is only the floor of heaven. hat I love in a Paris win- 
tér is that meteorological moment when the sky ceases 
to be gray and begins to take on that tender blue that 
makes one think of a child’s eyes. This morning is the 
first that I have seen it so, and it goes without saying that 
the sunsets now are rose. The weather is beginning to 
think of spring. 














Perhaps I have been specially thinking of the sky from 
reading Raffaélli’s ‘‘ Impressions of an Impressionist in 
America,” which have been coming out this month in one 
of the Paris papers, and are just finished. They are al- 
most too slight to be published in book form, so you will 
hardly see them, but they seem to me very important, as 
well as remarkably interesting. Raffaelli is not only an 
impressionist painter, but he is also a good deal of a philos- 
opher, and ro over our sky, which he thinks 
is responsible for our living so fast: ‘‘ A good Frenchman, 
who knows as the maximum of activity only the activity 
of the Rue Montmartre, or, if he is a great traveller, the 
movement of the streets of London, is stupefied when he 
first finds himself in New York. How then? It is pos- 
sible to live twice as fast as in the City, and five times as 
fast as in Paris! And the first thing he knows he begins 
to find himself caught up in the same rapid movement, 
rushing along and leaping on to cars without any precise 
need of doing it. How is it to be explained?” 


Most of us would explain it by the theory of mental 
suggestion; but this, at the first go, Raffaelli thinks is not 
a sufficient reason. Then what? ‘‘ Then I remembered 
an observation I had made formerly, to the effect that a 
people is always under the moral influence of the sky un- 
der which it lives. Is the sky of an implacable and fatal 
blue, as it is in Africa—the people are fatalists. Is it light 
and changeable, as it is in France—the people are light and 
changeable. And I looked up into the heavens. I saw a 
sky profound as I had never seen it before, and an at- 
mosphere light, and of a purity that was excessive. No 
vapors, no mist, either of sunshine or of damp; the houses 
detached themselves against the sky as though they had 
been cut out of zinc. had the secret of the activity of 
this crowd: no cloud weighed upon it. The air being so 
light, the crowd experienced in consequence a sensation 
of excessive lightness. And here was why all the world 
was running!” 

After he had got accustomed to the feverish rush in 
America, an ofd instinct of peaceable viviers, of future 
rentier—for every Frenchman hopes some day to live on 
his investments—made Raffaélli begin to ask himself what 
all this bother was about. ‘‘Is this people then so fond of 
money? Or what is it after, then, one asks himself?” 
Then you see that here they are not fond of money after 
the same fashion that they are in France. A Frenchman 
loves money to put it aside, to make himself an income 
from it, and then to go and live on the banks of a river in 
which there are fish, not far from a mill, where the miller’s 
wife is pretty, for the rest of his days. That is the aver- 
age ambition in France. 

‘*In America the people love money as an arm of war, 
as a sign of power, as the result of the game. Asa prin- 
ciple the American never retires. He struggles always, 
and in that is his pleasure. The air is so pure; and then 
didn’t his ancestors come over to struggle? Moreover, I 
repeat, the Americans love life and action. They are a 
nation of conquerors.” 

Raffaelli found life in New York brilliant, and an im- 
portant note in studying it to him was the fact that the 
aspect of the crowd is French, when he would have ex- 
pected to find it English. ‘It would be a French crowd 
did it not lack picturesqueness. In France the old cor- 
porations still exist through their costumes. The black- 
smith, the carpenter, the mason, have one traditional dress. 
The butcher, the fort from the Halles, and the wine mer- 
chant’s boy have another. Here all the men are exactly 
the same. And one sees no soldiers.” 

It is by its gestures, its movement, its aspect, its type 
itself, that our crowd is like a French crowd, Raffaélli 
thinks, but how he misses color in it, and how monoto- 
nous it seems to him! A painter passionately fond of Paris 
and of its types, his American voyage made him render 
thanks to us—‘‘o foules d’outre mer”—for having made 
him better realize the delights for the eye in his ‘* brave 
and delicious France.” How he appreciates the tranquil 
gayety that is the underlying characteristic of the French 
people—le peuple—its bonhomie, its gracious nafveté. 

Raffatlli admires the magnificent trotters he sees in our 
cities, and missed the dogs. Some one asked him seriously 
in Chicago why he always put dogs into his pictures of 
Paris. id he love them so much, or was it a particular 
way of signing his canvases, as Whistler always signed 
his with a butterfly? He answered that he put dogs in be- 
cause they were always there; it was one of the character- 
istics of the French landscape. He notes the sky-scrapers, 
and admires the Public Library in Boston, but his impres- 
sions of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are the av- 
erage impression of the visiting foreigner, and contain 
nothing new to us. The women's clubs, and the grace, 
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charm, and intelligence of their members, are a revelation 
to him, especial! Chicago. Some one shows him, on a 
programme of the lectures of the winter before, that on 
the 12th of December the subject for discussion was ‘‘ The 
Works of J. F. Raffatili;” and he is overcome to think 
that while he was toiling away in a corner in Paris these 
charming women on the other side of the world were, 
**deranging themselves” in the cold to discuss his poor 
pictures—something that must indeed have seemed more 
astonishing to Raffatlli than these charming women in 
Chicago can have any idea of. 

After he had written the lectures that he intended to 
deliver in America, he showed them to an American wo- 
man living in Paris, a friend Of mine, and asked her opin- 
ion about them. They consisted principally of notes on 
the elementary principles of art, for he had gtarted out 
assuming an absolute ignorance of the subject in his au- 
dience. It was with great difficulty that my friend could 

rsuade him of the degree of intelligence on artistic thin 
Es would find on the other side, but in the end he entirely 
changed his lectures. 

In spite of this intelligence about art Raffaelli finds in 
America an entire lack of the atmosphere of art, and his 
definition of an artistic atmosphere is worth preserving: 
‘* An artistic atmosphere is that atmosphere which results 
in a country from an ensemble of | ey eee of taste, 
and from the exchange among minds of ideas that show 
a constant impulse towards art and beauty. The realiza- 
tion of these impulses in a city, under diverse forms, con- 
stitutes a harmony from which escapes what might be 
called the perfume of an exquisite civilization. ris, 
for instance, may be considered in our day as the town 
possessing in the most supreme degree that atmosphere of 
art which makes life there so sweet, and explains why we 
can never bear to leave it. Each street, each tree, each 
passer-by, contributes toward a delicious harmony, special 
of its kind, which strikes one with astonishment. ‘This 
delicious harmony does not exist /d-bas.” 

Raffatlli’s theories on American art in length he is 
going to give, he says,in something written for America; 
but the primeurs of his impressions, as you see, I’ve writ- 
ten over toyou here. When are we going to learn a little 
of that joie de vivre that one feels in France,I wonder? I 
notice that even American women who love clothes are so 
busy being happy over here and enjoying themselves that 
they won’t give up the time to goto the dressmakers’, and 
wear one gown through a season rather than be bothered 
with getting more. 


Speaking of art, the “little Salons” open next week—the 
“Epatants” and the other—the exhibitions at the clubs, 
and so the round of varnishing-days begin. Sardou's 
Spiritisme is to be given in February, and at the Grand 
Opéra they are rehearsing Messidor, the new opera by Zola 
and Bruneau. Bruneau is a young Prix de Rome man, 
who was lucky enough to get Zola to collaborate with 
him, The idea of the opera is the search for gold, and the 
ballet is to be the most beautiful that has ever been given 
at the Grand Opéra. 

Mottl, the great German conductor, led the last concert 
of the Colonne orchestra, amidst the wildest enthusiasm. 
Seats in the ‘‘ peanut gallery ” sold for fifteen francs each, 
and orchestra chairs for fifty francs. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





ZX 
DRESS AT THE BRADLEY MARTIN BALL. 


ANCY balls have always had and probably always will 

have a great fascination for people who entertain ; 
and there is so much opportunity for the display of beauti- 
ful materials and picturesque costumes, that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that people who go out a great deal 
find these balls a great relief after a round of entertain- 
ments, one closely resembling the other. Ever since Mrs. 
Bradley Martin sent out invitations for her ball, with 
“Costumes XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Centuries” 
written in one corner, there has been great excitement, 
not only among those who were invited to the ball, but 
among the thousands of people who are interested in 
reading of fashionable events. 

The ball has shown what wealth and taste combined 
can do, and the scene, when it was at its height the other 
evening, was one that will never be forgotten by any one 
fortunate enough to have witnessed so superb a spectacle. 
The ballroom chosen is one particularly well adapted to 
show to the best advantage any brilliant costuming, and 
there was no great attempt at floral decoration to divert 
in any way the attention from the coloring of the gowns 
themselves. The display of jewels and laces and marvel- 
lously beautiful fabrics was an unprecedented thing in 
this country, for each guest had endeavored to have his 
or her costume’ as handsome as it possibly could be, and 
a most successful effort was made to have the costumes 
historically correct, and in most instances they were, and 
famous pictures were reproduced with marvellous care 
and attention to the tiniest det:il. There were any number 
of Marie Antoinettes, Princesses de Lamballe, Josephines, 
and Madame de Pompadour and Venetian ladies. But 
there were also Eastern ladies and reproductions of old 
English paintings, so that there was not the monotony 
that might have been expected when so many chose the 
same character. 

An excellent opportunity was given to decide upon 
which fashions were the most becoming in having the 
three centuries represented. The long waists and short 
waists, the full skirts and scant skirts, the big sleeves and 
the small sleeves—all were there, and while the most gor- 
geous materials were of course the most striking, strangely 
enough the simple costumes were the ones most univer- 
sally admired. Lady Teazle, in white and pink Pompa- 
dour brocade, was a most noticeable figure. The gown, 
made short, was of a very pale shade of gray covered 
with immense pink roses. It was looped panier fashion 
on the hips, but drawn up high enough to show to advan- 
tage a pink satin petticoat which was completely covered 
by a point lace flounce of marvellous workmanship. All 
around the paniers were bands of sable, while across the 
front of the waist were ropes of diamonds and pearls. 
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With this was worn the large hat made of pink satin with 
shirred brim and fairly loaded down with black plumes. 


HISTORIC COSTUMES. 


Mrs. Bradley Martin’s gown was really the handsomest 
of any worn, a Marie Stuart of the most superb kind; 
the train of black velvet and the petticoat and waist of 
rose brocade ; the high collar, stomacher, and head-dress 
so covered with diamonds ¢ 1 to look as though composed 
entirely of the jewels them.:!ves. A costume which ap- 
proached very nearly to Mrs, Martin’s in beauty and mag- 
nificence was a most faithful copy of the picture of Joseph- 
ine in her coronation robes. The gown was of white 
satin, of course, in the Empire style, with an immense 
train of royal purple velvet lined with ermine and trimmed 
with the same fur. This was fastened on the shoulders 
with large ornaments of diamonds. The high ruff at the 
back of the neck was covered with diamonds, anid the jew- 
elled crown was of course of diamonds also. The gown 
was not one suited for dancing, but as a costume was one 
of the handsomest at the ball. Another gown of garnet 
velvet made over a petticoat of heavy white satin embroid- 
ered in pearls was a copy of a gown of the same period, 
pearls taking the place of the diamonds, and a ruff of lace 
without any jewels. Catherine of Russia was a superb 
figure in a gown of gold brocade, with a train trimmed 
with ermine and jewelled the entire length of the train. 
The front of the gown was of white satin, also jewelled, 
while the girdle was a most marvellous piece of work- 
manship. The hair, dressed after the painting, was blazing 
with diamonds. 

An Austrian countess in deep magenta velvet and satin, 
with white point-lace, was a striking note of color, and with 
the superb jewels worn was most imposing. Another 
countess wore a gown of black velvet, which was made with 
a very long train opening over an under-petticoat of yellow 
satin embroidered in gold. The waist was cutaway from 
the shoulders in the back, and around the neck were placed 
long tab pieces of white net, on which were sewed dia- 
monds and pearls, giving the effect of a jewelled ruff so 
high that it reached half-way up the head. The front of 
the waist, made in long stomacher effect, matched the 
satin petticoat and was entirely covered with jewelled 
ornaments. Strangely enough, there were not many 
trained dresses, which made those that were worn all the 
more conspicuous for their beauty. A Directoire costume 
of pale blue satin was one of the exceptions. The train 
was very long, lined throughout with yellow satin, and 
bordered with sable. 

Most superb and magnificent looked Queen Elizabeth 
in green brocade and gold, with a ruff edged with pearls 
and a most wonderful stomacher brocaded in jewels. 
Tight sleeves of velvet were slashed, and long sleeves of 
thin white material fell from beneath them, and were cov- 
ered with pearls and diamonds. Fortunately this costume 
was worn by a tall, slender woman, who carried it to great 
advantage. 


VENETIAN COSTUMES. 


The Venetian costumes were very distinctive amongst 
the many other court costumes ; one of the most beauti- 
ful at the ball was a pale blue satin severely plain and un- 
trimmed with lace. The jewels worn with it were pearls, 
great ropes of which hung down way over the corsage on 
to the skirt, while in the hair were also ropes of pearls. 
This costume was copied from the famous painting of a 
Venetian lady. In sharp contrast to the simplicity of 
this costume was another Venetian one which was of the 
true Venetian red heavily brocaded in gold, and with 
draperies of the most marvellous lace and a jewelled stom- 
acher. This also was copied from an old painting, and 
the two costumes seemed each to enhance the other, the 
arrangement of hair being the same in both, and no 
powder or paint was worn ty either of the women. The 
woman who wore the Venetian red had the real Titian- 
red hair, and carried out the painting even better, while 
the Venetian lady who wore the pale blue satin had hair 
of deep chestnut brown that shone with gold. The twisted 
pearls through the masses of hair were in charming con- 
trast and most artistically arranged. The men who wore 
Venetian costumes had them also copied from the paint- 
ings. Dark blue velvet and satin embroidered in steel, 
dark green velvet, and equaily deep maroon, were the three 
favorite shades of color. A quite distinctive costume was 
one of white satin, with train of gold brocade caught up 
with garlands of pink roses. The coiffure for this cos- 
tume was also more elaborate than the others, and con- 
sisted of a gold head-dress as well as the strings of pearl. 


SOME YOUTHFUL COSTUMES. 


One of the most amusing costumes and a decidedly 
patriotic one was that of Pocahontas, which was entirely 
of leather, embroidered with beads in true Indian fashion. 
This looked singularly out of place with the other cos- 
tumes, and yet, strange to say, was effective. A Watteau 
shepherdess was one of the most dainty of the figures, and 
looked as though she had stepped down from some pic- 
ture-frame. The costume was entirely of white satin, an 
under-petticoat very full, kept out by a hoop, made short 
and trimmed with ruchings of pink tulle. The over-dress, 
cut in a low square neck, had starting from the shoulders 
a Watteau pleat, the long train of which was caught up 
at the sides to form paniers. Around the shoulders were 
ruchings of the pink tulle; the hair, dressed high, was 
powdered, and at one side of the mass of puffs and curls 
was a pink satin hat with white plumes. A long shep- 
herdess crook and white stockings and white satin slippers 
with Louis Quinze heels completed the costume. 

Laucret’s painting of a Dancing Gir) of 1730 was most 
marvellously well carried out in a gown of éminence satin 
festooned with chiffon and with natural and artificial prim- 
roses most cleverly combined. Among the more elaborate 
costumes this dainty one was at first quite hidden, but 
when once seen it was more admired than almost any 
other. Juliet in a gown of white brocade, with a tiny jew- 
elled cap and hair worn in long braid, in which were twined 
pearls, looked very sweet and not in the least theatrical. 
Another representative of Juliet had a more elaborate 

wn of white satin very heavily embroidered in pearls. 
The Princess de Lamballe had many representatives. One 
was particularly beautiful in pale pink satin covered with 
white point-lace and the fair hair arranged in Pompadour, 
not powdered, but of the shade called blonde cendrée. 
Another Princess de Lamballe had the powdered hair and 
a gown of pale blue and pink. 














EARLY SPRING 
TOILETTES. 
\ SPRINGLIKE gown of gray 


cashmere is trimmed with gray 

silk braid to match. A group of 
three perpendicular bands of braid is 
put on each side of the front near the 
foot of the skirt. The waist has a 
full front, the right side of which is 
draped across; little square jacket 
pieces come from the shoulder, and 
are edged with braid and caught 
down with fancy buttons; connect- 
ing with them are tabbed epaulettes. 
rhe velvet collar has four tabs edged 
with braid, and’ the belt to match is 
drawn into a steel buckle 

A spring turban illustrated is of 
grayish-green straw, with a binding 
of dark green velvet. The trimming 
is of green shot taffeta, which forms 
a full scarf and high side bow with 
au strass buckle, and some shaded 
cocks’ plumes are added 

An English walking bat of tobacco- 
brown straw has a narrow binding 
ind three crown bands of dark olive 
velvet At the side is a bunch of 
pink blossoms with a stiff erect bow 
of the velvet, and a smaller tuft of 
blossoms is under the brim 

A bodice of plissé pink mousseline 
de sole mounted over taffeta, page 
149, has bretelles and collar made of 
bands of beaded and jewelled net laid 
over satin. Pleated frills are in the 


collar, and the shirred sleeves are 
topped with full pleatings set on in 
curves rhe young lady’s ribbon 
collar and belt shown on page 149 is 
made of light satin ribbon two inches 

ula quarter wide. For the belt two 


rows of ribbon are lapped so that it 
is four inches wide at the back and three on the sides; at 
the front each of the ribbons is folded to a point, and they 
spread apart, a piece of the ribbon being laid underneath 
to fill the opening. Narrow black velvet ribbon trims the 
edge, and is set in groups of four bars on the front, which 
cross and terminate in loops. Back and front are stiffened 
with whalebone, and a bow finishes the 
back The collar consists of a ribbon 
band trimmed with the narrow velvet, 
and with a ribbon bow and black-edged 
chiffon frills at the back 

A tailor costume of smoke-blue covert- 
cloth with black soutache has the braid 
set down the seams of the skirt and end- 
ing insmaliscrolls. The short close-fitting 
jacket is trimmed with braid at the edges 
and on the darts. The fronts are cut into 
small tabs and buttoned toward both sides. 

A princesse gown of greenish-gray drap 
d'été is made in princesse shape, the fronts 
opening on an inner front, which is also 
princesse, and is trimmed on the skirt with 
thick bias rolls. In the front of the waist 
are leaf-shaped insertions of dark green 
velvet edged with silk cord, while on the 
skirt are clasp-shaped ornaments of passe- 
menterie. The gown is completed by a 
small shoulder-cape with open front and 
flaring collar lined with velvet. 


SERVANTS IN ORDINARY 
HOME ROUTINE. 

N° doubt the trite saying is true that 
1 the lady possessed of large means, 
who has risen to prosperity and an estab- 
lishment of a score of servitors by ascend 
ing steps of increasing wealth, occasional 
ly sighs longingly to be back again in the 
simple home of her first housekeeping, 
which one maid-of-all-work was able to 
carry on to the satisfaction of every one con- 
cerned. For with her multiplied posses- 
sions and elaborate mode of living have 
come, besides the increased demands on ber 
time and greater responsibilities in all di 
rections, such an additional amount of care 
in household management that she some 
times feels that the compensations that 
money bring do not overbalance, if in- 
deed they equal, the trials that come with 
its possession. Viewed through a vista 
of bygone years, with the roseate setting of 
youth and early happy married life, the 
home of four rooms in a city flat or the 
tiny cottage in the country is recalled as a 
kind of earthly paradise, where living was 
easy and tranquil and free from worry. 

But if our lady of wealth were to return 
to her early simple manner of living, she 
would probably soon discover that the lit- 
tle home was, after all, a paradise with 
many limitations, and the one maid-of-all- 
work had her shortcomings quite as much 
as any one in her present large retinue, and 
the mauagement of her housekeeping in 
the smal! household, its trials, equal in 
proportion and kind to those of her man- 
sion at Newport orintown. Whether the 
field of action in a household be narrow or 
broad, the scale of living little or big, do- 
mestic cares are pretty much the same 
everywhere for all housekeepers, and it is 
also true that on much the same general 
principles does the mistress conduct her 
management over one, two, or a dozen of 
those known in the New England vernac- 
ular as‘‘help.” If she is the kind of wo- 
man to make wise use of authority she will 
probably wield it happily for all who come 
under her sway, with the same judicious 
guidance for simple or complicated house- 
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SPRING HATS. 


hold machinery, while if she is lacking in those qualities 
which make a successful home-maker, she will have har- 


mony nowhere. 


Genius for good housekeeping may be defined as ‘* infi- 
nite capacity for taking pains,” and let no lazy mistress, 
however great her command of means, expect to have a 
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happy management, although much 
more important is it for those who 
are not able to command high-priced 
or many servants to bear this princi- 

le well in mind in their daily house- 

eeping, but having this capacity and 
a wise system of carrying on house- 
wifery,a woman starts well-equipped 
for her business, whatever may be its 
conditions and requirements. Very 

uickly will a servant fall into a rou- 
tine that has been pen y planned, 
and the work will be done easily and 
certainly, but without a routine of 
absolute regularity it is almost im- 
possible for good results to be accom- 
plished ; so before starting this well- 
recognized principle must be insisted 
on as the foundation for every kind 
of domestic training and service; then 
let us see what are the special duties 
of household servants at the present 
time. 

We will not venture to give rules 
of conduct or define the duties of the 
employees in large establishments 
where their number is many, for the 
functionaries who apply for such po- 
sitions are usually so well trained 
that they need little guidance after 
the first days of their initiation into 
the household routine, although at 
that time they should have most care- 
ful directions from the mistress, 
hired housekeeper, or other domestic 
head,,and at all times watchful su- 
pervision; but with high-class service 
usually go good training, intelligence, 
and a ready knowledge of the duties 
required, so rather let us suggest what 
the work of the servants is in ordi- 
nary households where two, three, or 
four are employed. 

The staff includes usually a cook, 
who is also a laundress, doing all or part of the family 
washing, a maid who combines the duties of waitress, 
parlor and chamber maid, or another maid may have the 
care of the chambers and all above the parlor floor, and 
assist in the laundry-work, and often a man who lives in 
the house or on the place or in the city comes in each da 

to look after the furnace fire, carry coal, 
empty ashes, take care of sidewalks, wash 
windows, and do other odds and ends of 
work. With this number of servants in 
families of moderate means the daily work 
should be easily and well done, the daily 
living be dainty and refined, and enter- 
taining, both formal and informal, —_ 
santly and properly carried on in the fash- 
ion of the time. 

There are, however, numberless varia- 
tions on this order: a laundress often com- 
ing in by the day to do the family wash- 
ing, or—happiest of all arrangements for 
a housekeeper—the laundry-work being 
done out of the house; a butler taking the 
place of the waitress and parlor-maid, and 
combining with his own work that of the 
furnace-man; or a Buttons, a most use- 
ful accessory to any household, may be 
employed to answer the front-door bell, 
polish brasses, mirrors, and silver, carry 
coal and ashes, black boots, assist in pan- 
try, run errands, and make himself gener- 
ally useful; where there are children in 
the family the nurse may do some of the 
chamber-work or sewing besides her other 
duties; and so on in many different ways. 
But the labor done is much the same, and 
of all workers must be exacted a few gen- 
eral requirements, whatever their position. 

First and most important of all, abso- 
lute cleanliness in habits, work, and attire, 
no single digression being ever overlooked 
by the mistress, for though it may seem 
a small matter to let a maid appear once 
in answer to a ring at the front door in 
disorderly costume, a casual visitor may 
be given an unpleasant impression of the 
house hard to eradicate. Loud talking or 
calling or other obtrusive noises should 
not be tolerated, the servants wearing in 
the house soft noiseless shoes and speak- 
ing in a quiet tone of voice. A gentle, 
courteous manner is best instilled by ex- 
ample, for if those whom they serve never 
address them otherwise than politely, 
never scream an order from one floor to 
another, they will probably get a like quiet 
manner in retura from their employees. 

In regard to special duties, as we have 
said elsewhere, each new servant in start- 
ing is given a schedule, with his or her 
work written against the hours of every 
day of the week, and, for illustration, let 
us take the routine of one day. 

In the morning, all the servants rising 
before seven o'clock, the usual round of 
labor is begun: in the kitchen the fire is 
started and preparations for breakfast 
made, the kitchen and area are swept up, 
and the furnace and other fires attended 
to, while upstairs the parlor-maid is open- 
ing window-blinds, airing the dining and 
other rooms under ber charge, dusting the 
hall, front door, vestibule, and front steps, 
and arranging everything to give a fresh, 

leasant appearance before she sets the 

reakfast table. Half an hour before that 
meal, or earlier, she knocks at each of the 
chamber doors gently to rouse the inmates, 
leaving at each a pitcher of hot water if 
necessary, and again at the breakfast hour 
she summons the family with a gentle 
knock at each door, announcing that 
“breakfast is served.” Before leaving 
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their chambers the occupants remove the bed-covering and 
pillows from the bed and open the windows that the mat- 
tress and room may have a good airing. In the dining- 
room the breakfasters will find a daintily spread table, and 
the waitress, in neat gingham dress, white apron, and cap, 
standing behind the chair of the mistress, where she waits 
until all have tiken their places. In regular courses of 
fruit, cereal, a substantial dish, or eggs, with rolls, toast, 
coffee, etc., the meal is served; when the last course is 
passed, the waitress, after seeing that the wants of all are 
well supplied, leaves the room to arrange one of the 
chambers before she goes to her own breakfast, she, as 
well as the other servants, having already had a cup of 
tea or coffee before starting on the day’s work, for certain- 
ly no worker should be allowed to go without nourishment 
until after the family breakfast. 

If another maid has the care of the chambers, the wait- 
ress will have her breakfast before washing the breakfast 
dishes; but where she is expected to do all the work of 
the house, the mistress will now assist her either in dust- 
ing tlie parlor, care of chambers, or washing the breakfast 
silver, glass, and light dishes in the pantry. During the 
hour that the mistress or maid is so employed, the cook is 
washing the other breakfast dishes, pots, kettles, etc., and 
preparing the kitchen for the daily tour of inspection the 
lady of the house will presently make. On this visit the 
mistress will look over the stores, consult with the cook 
about the day’s meals, write the menu on the kitchen slate, 
leave a list of orders for grocer and butcher, or, where she 
goes to market herself, make out the necessary list; then, 
having wisely systematized the work, she will probably 
have little to suggest, but will nevertheless take a careful 
survey of pantries, closets, etc., before she mounts to the 
upper part of the house to see that all there is being done in 
the way required. Now comes the special work of the 
day. On Monday, washing, 
Tuesday, ironing, and on 
the other mornings sweep- 
ing of chambers, halls, and 
stairs, parlor, dining room, 
cleaning of kitchen, pol- 
ishing silver and brasses, 
each on its regular prear- 
ranged day, and going on 
until luncheon-time, which 
meal usually ends the hard 
house-work for the day. 

Luncheon is apt to be in- 
formal, but must be proper- 
ly served, the fare usually 
consisting of three courses— 
a semi-substantial dish prob- 
ably devised from some of 


the viands left the preceding fie. 2—BACK OF MOUSSELINE 
DE SOIE WAIST, FIG. 1. 


day, a salad course, and a 
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Fia. 1,—-MOUSSELINE DE SOIE WAIST WITH JEWELLED 
BRETELLES.—(See Fic. 2.} 





RIBBON BELT AND COLLAR. 


sweet course, with bouillon to 
start with maybe, and small side 
dishes. After it is finished the 
waitress clears the table imme- 
diately and arranges the dining- 
room, then changes her gingham 
morning dress for the afternoon 
one of plain black with collar, 
cuffs, apron, and cap. She is 
then prepared to open the door 
for visitors, and to do any light 
work, and all in the house should 
likewise be in order and ready 
for the afternoon. 

At about five o'clock afternoon 
tea—now almost an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to the daily fare—is 
brought into the drawing-room, 
with all its pretty accompani- 
ments, on a tray, and set before 
the lady of the house, the tea it- 
self being in little coarse muslin 
bags with enough in each for 
three or four people, so that if 
visitors drop in later the bag al- 
ready used may be easily re- 
moved from the teapot without 
delay to clear away dead tea 
leaves, etc., and a new bag sub- 
stituted, the boiling water pour- 
ed over it, and a fresh drawing 
quickly made, which is apt to be 
better than that made with a tea- 
ball. 

After this cozy function is 
over, preparations are begun for 
the important evening meal of 
dinner. In the kitchen all doors 
and ventilators are carefully 
closed that no odor of cooking 
may escape up stairs, and dishes 
are heated and arranged ready 
for the meal. The waitress 
meanwhile arranges her depart- 
ment for the evening, the win- 
dow-shades, gas, and lamps, then 
sets the dining -table, and pre- 

ares for the dinner’s service. 

his function should always be 
observed with due ceremony and 
formality. On the table is laid 
the spotless white linen cloth 
over the heavy Canton flannel, 
with a centre-piece, and jardi- 
niére of feras, and at each cover 
the necessary spoons, forks and 
knives, and glasses, with a fresh 
napkin and piece of bread. As 
the care of the table-linen de- 
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volves on the waitress, she will, each day before setting 
the dinner table, sort the napkins, and see that none are 

in used upon the table except those which are only 
slightly tumbled, and to all intents and purposes daintily 
fresh. On the sideboard will be the finger-bowls, the af- 
ter-dinner coffee-cups with necessary appointments, and 
on the side table all the plates and dishes for the courses 
that are to be served cold. 

The meal being ready, the family are summoned as for 
the other meals, with a gentle tap at the door and the 
usual announcement, and at the table the courses follow 
in due order—soup, fish, roast, salad; the table after that 
is cleared with a napkin or crumb-scraper, and dessert 
brought in, which may be followed by fruit and coffee. 
In every household the service of the family meals is 
regulated by ifdividual preference somewhat, but the ac- 
cepted custom is for the gentleman of the house to carve 
the roast, while the mistress from her post serves the fish 
and dessert, unless every dish is passed and nothing carved 
or served on the table. Side dishes are, of course, always 
passed, and the water and wines poured by the waitress. 

Leaving the family seated at the table after the coffee 
has been served, the maid now may leave the room, and goes 
to the chambers and arranges them for the night, remov- 
ing from the beds the spread and bolster or day pillows, 
and in their place substituting the night pillows, duvet, 
ete., turning back the bedclothes neatly, and arranging 
the night garments ready to put on, and also the toilet 
room and bath arrangement for the night. Where this 
work is done by the extra maid, the kitchen dinner is par- 
taken of by the waitress at once, and she then returns to 
the dining-room when the family have left there—never 
before—to wash the dinner things and put all in order for 
the night. . 

When the upstairs work is done the kitchen should be 
in readiness for the evening, so that all the servants may 
enjoy a few quiet hours before retiring. When the cook 
has an outing one of the oth- 
er maids does this work, or 
assists her, so that she may 
have more time. ‘There must 
always be one neatly clad and 
ready to open the door to 
evening visitors, and to carry 
the pitchers of ice-water to the 
chambers. 

Such isthe ordinary rou 
tine of the day’s work, seem 
ingly most simple, but many 
are the rubs between its plan- 
ning and successful accom- 
plishment, as all who have 
had the directing know; yet 
with patience from the direc- 
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*‘noblesse oblige” to all in her employ, the lady of this 
ménage may oftener expect happy results than those dis- 
mal failures that those of us who are housekeepers have 
at times to encounter Anna WENTWORTH SEaRs. 


SNOWFLAKES. 
ty - clouds are gray in the wintry sky, 
And the air with frost is chill; 
The winds that have whistled in noisy glee 
At twilight are strangely still. 
No touch of rose lights the quict west, 
No sunset gleam on the far hilt's crest, 
On the farm-house quaint and brown. 
Floating and whirling in dizzy maze, 
Now to, now fro in a misty haze, 
The snowflakes flutter down. 


Their hoary heads the poplars bow, 
The maples bend and quiver; 
While drifts lie deep in the meadows wide 
That border the silent river 
A magical spell of fairy grace, 
A charm whose wonder we cannot trace 
Holds the worn old earth in thrall ; 
Pure as the prayer of a mother’s love, 
Fair as our boom of the Home above, 
In the hush the snowflakes fall. 


The shadows deepen o'er hill and vale 

And rest on the farm-house old ; 
Like spectres pale in the fading light 

The maples shiver with cold. 
Still flutter the flakes to the earth below, 
This strange old earth with its pain and woe, 

Its shadow of death on all; 
But soothing its sorrow and hushing its pain, 
The Christ-sent message we read again 

As the snowflakes softly fall. 

MILire E. Wray. 


THE BRADLEY-MARTIN FANCY BALL. 
See illustration on page 157. 


Tl. giver of a fancy-dress ball in New York in 1897 

has realized the fact that what society needs is 
variety. Mrs. Bradley Martin, always a most hospitable 
hostess, fond of giving large and splendid functions, has 
stirred up the town to a sense of what is dramatic, pomp- 
ous, picturesque, and artistic in the matter of costume, 
to a marked degree of fever-heat. The ‘‘smart” people, 
the “ four hundred,” or the four thousand, are too apt to 
complain of cacutty in their lives. Luxury is monotonous, 
and as ‘‘change is the key-note” of a life devoted to 
pleasure, there is no doubt that an occasional fancy-dress 
ball is an episode to be desired. 

The history of costume is the history of the world, and 
no one can look into the business of getting up a fancy 
dress without stumbling over a great many most impor- 
tant historical facts. These stimulate young girls to exer- 
cise their ingenuity, and many a fan such as Leicester 
gave to Queen Elizabeth, or such a ruff as that dressy 
Queen wore, was made by ingenious fingers for this ball 
by girls all unused to such work. The number of guests 
invited, the splendor of the hospitality which led to the 
taking of nearly the whole of two stories of the Waldorf, 
and the good sense which inspired Mrs. Martin to limit 
the period of the costumes to the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, the desire that there should be 
renewal of the court quadrilles, parannes and the min- 
ucts of the past, had also a great influence upon the minds 
of the invited guests, who saw that this was a function 
which required thought, study, and reading —not one 
which could be honestly achieved by putting on a white 
wig, painting the cheeks, and pasting some sheets of 
paper together, which is too much the way in which 
people interpret the words ‘‘fancy ball.” These things 
may do for tableaux and for the public balls, but the 
command of a lady who is willing to go to so much trou- 
ble and expense for her guests should be met with the 
corresponding regard of her guests, who, to their honor be 
it said, were prompt to see’to it that every shoe and glove 
was historically accurate, and the men (always the ones 
who regret to take trouble for a ball which subjects them 
to the expense of an elaborate costume) one and all agreed 
to make their appearance point device, dressed cap-a-pie 
as the perfumed cavalier, as the doughty warrior. 

A man should first consult his mirror and see what he 
looks like. If he is like Benjamin Franklin, he should 
not dress like Louis XV. f he is tall and lean, he 
should not assume the short, puffy, and asthmatic figure 
of Miles Standish. Indeed, the costumer, always learned, 
will help him very much, and there is no doubt, judging 
from the brilliant array which met the eye on enter- 
ing the Waldorf on Wednesday evening, that Mrs. Brad- 
ley Martin’s male guests had obeyed her behests to the 
letter. The scene began at half past ten to have a gay and 
motley air in the new ballroom of the Waldorf—a room, 
by-the-way, not half as pretty as the old ballroom; still, 
by dint of floral decorations, which covered much of its 
shortcomings, it was a good background for the qua- 
drille. 

But the scene in the smaller room as the guests de- 
scended from the fifteen dressing-rooms, which were filled 
with hair-dressers, costumers, modistes, and maids, who 
gave finishing -touches to the toilettes, was exquisite. 
Mrs. Martin stood on an elevated dais, under tapestries 
brought there from her own house, The furniture was 
of the Louis Quinze period, and roses in garlands, and 
roses thrown carelessly where they chose to fall, made this 
room unique and charming. No state ball at Versailles, 
nor any freak of Marie Antoinette at ‘‘le Petit Trianon,” 
was ever more distinguished. The Hungarian band, com- 
pletely hidden behind the screen of long-stemmed roses, 
discoursed most eloquent dance music from their fragrant 
hiding - place. Brilliant colors, curious shapes, and fan- 
tastic head-dreases seemed appropriate to the wild Magyar 
music, Never did the Hungarian rhapsodies, gypsy airs, 
and other festive and almost tempestuous selections so set 
the heels of youth a-flying. But passing through the 
corridors to the other ballroom, through mimic woodland 
bowers, the guests passed a wealth of floral decoration 
which was stunning. Fifteen immense mirrors gave back 
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the starry electric lights which were embedded in the 
foliage of the Demousa vine, encircled with the clematis, 
the magnificent mauve orchids, and other choice flowers, 
rivalling the daisies, amidst which, hanging from blue silk 
bags attached to the candelabra, burst thousands of pink 
roses, as if trembling with their own weight. -It is curi- 
ous whut one sees and remarks ata fancy ball. Some peo- 
ple, probably no better dressed than aon, will seize the 
eye and hold it; therefore it is impossible to note all, or 
half, but only to give a scrap of an impression. If one 
wished to find any fault, there were perhaps too many 
Marie Antoinettes, too many * Louis,” both Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth. Powder was too popular; and it isstrange, for 
a more dirty, detestable freak of fancy never obtained than 
that when Madame Fashion ordered the rule to fill in the 
hair with flour, starch, and plaster of Paris. Those were 
sensible who wore wigs; and if Mrs. Martin gives another 
fancy ball she should fimit the amount of powder. 

Mrs. Levi P. Morton appeared in the costume of Queen 
of Navarre—a garnet velvet overdress over a white satin 
petticoat embroidered in pearls; flaring Medici collar of 
— lace; tiara and girdle of pearls and diamonds. Mrs. J. 

> Tailer, a blond exquisite creature right out of Titian’s 
pictures, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Cruger, and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish remain in the memory:as they walked through 
the room. Mrs. Harry W. McVickar was striking in a 
Merveilleuse costume of pale green and rose trimmed with 
gold; broad sash; large green velvet hat with topping 
white feathers; a Directoire cane and monocle. 

A very complete and most correct costume was that 
of Mrs. Crocker-Alexander, the daughter of Mr. Crocker 
of California. She has enviable hair of the true Titian 
red, and this beautiful chevalure was braided with pearls 
over a Venetian costume of great beauty, making her a 
Vittoria Colonna. This natural head-dress was most ad- 
mired. Two other ladies, Miss Eloise Breese and Mrs. 
James Breese, wore the lovely sixteenth-century Vene- 
tian dress, ancl Mr. James Breese was strikingly ac- 
curate and most picturesque as the Duke de Guise. 
White brocade and satin and velvet embroidered with 
silver, cap of white satin with plumes and a jewelled 
aigrette, made a superb effect. 

rs. Astor senior wore a dress somewhat familiar to 
her friends, a dark blue satin and velvet with Vandyck 
collar and cuffs, in which she had been painted by Carolus 
Duran. Mrs. Astor bears her magnificent wealth of jew- 
els well, and with her stomacher and head-dress of jewels 
she looked every inch a queen. 

Nothing cola be sweeter than some of the young girls, 
and Miss Ruth Hoe in a Watteau costume of white, 
with rose-buds brocaded on her gown, was exactly a 
figure off of a fan. She carried her fan so well and was 
so delicately pretty that one returned to those days when 
the painter gracefully added to the artificiality of the 
court the charming graces of a flock of sheep, a grove, 
a waterfall, and the roseate bloom of youth—indeed, when 
he brought Arcadia to Versailles. 

Mr.George T. Davidson had, as the Marquis of Strafford, 
a very complete and most beautiful dress. The heavily 
embroidered coat of green velvet, the waistcoat of pale 
green, the full breeches of pale green satin, the deak of 
the cavalier, were all well done. He wore some of the 
choicest Venetian point-lace of the sixteenth century, 
some antique emeralds and diamonds from Spain, which 
had been painted by Velasquez, a blazing blue diamond at 
his throat, and made one wish that this Marquis of Straf- 
ford might never lose his head. 

Mr. Frederic Martin, in a cavalier costume of the court 
of Charles II., white brocade and gold, was one of the 
most distinguished figures in the rocm. 

Mr. Peter Marié as Cardinal Mazarin was a perfect 
replica of the portrait of this wily churchman, vainest 
and most selfish of characters, who brought up his young 
king in such painful vassalage (all personated by the 
kindest-hearted man in town seemed to say that the cos- 
tume is not the ‘‘skin of the part.”) But Mr. Marié has a 
sober, serious, and scholarly reverence for accuracy of de- 
tail; he did it well. 

Mr. James Hude Beekman made an excellent King 
Henry VIII., looking almost as much like that many- 
married man as does the Prince of Wales. There is a 
portrait at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in London, of 

lenry VIII., by Holbein, which is the image of the 
Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Elisha Dyer as Francis 1. brought back that ac- 
complished and well-dressed man who established the 
renaissance in France and founded the great Library of 
Paris. Leonardo da Vinci, whom Francis brought from 
Italy to be his decorator in some of the rooms at Cham- 
bord, used to follow his king with admiring glances and 
say, ‘‘ He is the best dressed man in history.” And, in- 
deed, what can be much prettier than that velvet doublet 
fitting in to the slender waist, the trunks, and long silk 
stockings, the jewelled slipper, the graceful cloak, the 
gold chain and diamond locket, the small high ruff, and 
the perfectly beautiful little hat and feather setting light- 
ly on those curling and perfumed Jocks? It is the very 
ideal of luxury and cavalier elegance. 

As Francis I. stands before us in the innumerable pic- 
tures which he left behind him, we see the man whom 
men feared and whom women adored ; we see the man 
who planned Chambord, most princely of houses; who 
was statesman, king, warrior, royal gallant, a ‘“‘ poet on a 
throne who realized his dreams.” Mr. Dyer looked all 
this and more. His quadrite was superb, and was ably 
followed by the second quadrille; very well done was 
the more complicated Viennese dance in the second 
quadrille. 

The art of dancing to a “high and stately mea- 
sure” was so much a part of court life that it was well 
for Mrs. Frederic Bronson to introduce the Viennese 
quadrille, with its varied figures. All the participants 
were in the Louis XIV. costume. The vigorous nine- 
teenth-century steps were toned down to the slow and 
graceful movements of that day of ceremonial and deep 
courtesies. It was beautifully done, and reflects great 
credit on Mrs. Bronson. 

Vienna is the home of the dance. From its opera-house 
came Fanny Elssler, fifty years ago, to reform Ameri- 
ean ideas as to the art of dancing. Its ballrooms cul- 
tivated the genius of Strauss; and Americans, notedly 
the best dancers in the world, owe much to the vision 
which sprang before their grandfathers of the graceful 
goddess of “La Cachucha” and ‘‘ Cracovienne” — the 
graceful Fanny! 
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roe the many costumes which struck the eye, Mr. 
Oakl inelander and Mr. Philip Rhinelander were 
very fine in the slashed silken doublet, point-lace collars, 
broad-brimmed plumed hat of the cavalier. This dress, 
soft, easy, graceful, and luxurious, is the very thing for a 
fancy ball, with silk ‘‘ stockings of a hblow hue” and 
diamond buckles. Mr. Oakley Rhinelander wore coat and 
breeches of pale gray embroidered with gold and silver, 
red-heeled shoes, cuffs of old point-lace, and broad collar. 
Mr Philip Rhinelander had a beautiful court costume of 
cherry-colored brocade, with white and gold vest. 

Julian Story, son of the sculptor, was very handsome, 

ictu ue, and accurate as a cavalier of the time of 

yuis XIII. No man in the foom probably knew so 
much about costume as he did, and few could look their 
part better. 

Mrs. Watts Sherman, in the coronation robes of Jose- 
phine, was vastly lovely and imperial. : 

Two lovely Misses Hoppin, as ‘‘ Dresden China,” all in 
white, were exquisite. 

Two Misses Delafield rendered tribute to the stage, and 
one as Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops to C. was most 
effective. She wore quilted white satin petticoat over 
paniers, and a pointed corsage of pink’ brocade. The 
**demure and decent” fichu of white lace, as Charles 
Lamb describes it, was folded over a beautiful neck and 
shoulders. And her sister, as Katherine in The Taming 
of the Shrew, with white satin dress and large bat, was 
equally lovely. 

Very splendid was Miss Elizabeth Delafield in a Span- 
ish dress of the period of Queen Isabella of Spain. 

Mr. Frederic Ashton De Peyster had a most accurate 
Knight of Malta costume—shirt of mail covered with the 
long floating white surcoat—very effective. 

Miss Evelyn Sloane as Juliet was a dream, in a long 
white robe embroidered in pearls, hair which hung in 
affluent braids, in which were twisted ropes of pearls ; on 
the head a small jewelled cap. 

Mrs. J. Frederic Tams wore a very correct and beauti- 
ful Venetian costume of the sixteenth century. These 
dresses of the Venetian wo wey | copied from pic- 
tures, were amongst the most admirable. 

Winthrop Rutherford, in royal purple, velvet and satin, 
and little hat, as Henry III, was a picture worthy of 
Vandyck or Rubens, or whoever has painted young man- 
ly beauty in its prime. 

The whole ball was a success. Indeed, it was a fine 
fashionable gay scene. It brought back the fourteenth 
century, with its glare of color, when the dress of artisan, 
peasant, trader, churchman, gentleman, soldier, gallant, 
fine lady, and serving-woman, were all different and all 
bright. The ruff of fine laces, the long peaked sugar- 
loaf head-dress, the brocaded princess, lovely, rich, mag- 
nificent, elbowed the Puritan, the Incroyable, the knight 
and the king. 

Imagine what the scene was like when all this varie- 
gated mass went down to supper! Imagine Joan of Arc 
eating terrapin! The Empire supper-rooms, as they are 
appropriately called, held one hundred and twenty-five 
tables, each accommodating six guests, and ornament- 
ed with ‘‘ American Beauty roses” in more senses than 
one. 

At one of them sat Madrazo, the famous portrait-paint- 
er, in the costume of a Spanish crusader, red velvet with 
steel armor and broad ruff; near him was Sir Walter 
Raleigh. One wondered if Madrazo would paint all this 
one day, or if the ghost of Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, 
so badly treated (poor Sir Walter), would come back to 
write it down. 

The host, Mr. Bradley Martin, ubiquitous in his atten- 
tions to his guests, had chosen to wear that beautiful 
dress of Louis XV., in his prime, familiar to all who have 
visited the gallery at Versailles. This superb court dress 
of white and pink brocade, knee-breeches, white silken 
hose, diamond buckles, red-heeled low shoes, immense 
powdered wig, rich lace and jewels, has always been 
the favorite and received portrait of the most luxurious 
king who has ever lived, he who declared himself the 
most magnificent of men, and everybody believed him. 
With Louis the XV. came in the importance of clothes, 
the idea of precedence in society, the pride of life, and 
in his reign fashion was at its highest development. Fash- 
ion decided everything, from the fame of a great warrior 
to the talent of a poet, down to the shape of a boot and 
the fall of a lace collar. 

Mrs. Bradley Martin looked extremely well in a dress 
of the Marie Stuart period, black velvet lined with pink 
satin, over a white satin embroidered petticoat, with a 
crown and ornaments of pearls and diamonds. The ruff 
of fine lace was like cobwebs. In the Stuart period we 
go from what was stiff in the previous reign to what was 

raceful and easy. ‘The best dresser in the world, Mary 
Geen of Seots, with the blood of the Guises in her veins, 
the grand daughter-in-law of Francis I., made all dress 
the embodiment of ease and luxury, the becoming and 
the beautiful. Mrs. Martin had a girdle studded with 
gems around her waist ; and she may well assume to her- 
self the proud remembrance that she has with her brill- 
iant entertainments studded the pages of recent fashion 
with many a bright diamond, of which the last was the 
Koh-i-noor. 

She has added a “ bead to that long Rosary ” on which 
the famous feasts since that of the ‘‘ field of the cloth of 
gold” are strung—those which show us who are in the 
plain clothes and hard-working era of the Iron Age of 
what brilliancy the human race is capable when it con- 
descends to costume. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


ANUARY is the darling month of London shoppers, 
for then the sales are in full operation, and the bar- 
gain-hunter is in herelement. I say ‘‘ her,” because men 
do not attend sales. The broad thoroughfares are crowd- 
ed just now with women, who hurry along from shop 
to shop, or loiter delightedly in front of the seductive win- 
dows. Some faces look hopeful—much is expected ; oth- 
ers are crestfallen—the wrong thing has been bought in 
the thoughtless heat of the moment ; and stil] others (but 
these are in the minority) have a bland contented expres- 
sion. The owners of these last faces have made the best 
possible use of their money, and have purchased what 
they have wanted all winter and will now enjoy for many 
months to come. 
There are many sales which are not carried on in an hon- 
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orable manner. They are not bona clearance sales. 
Cheap materials are run together with ‘‘ a hot needle and 
a burning thread,” shop-worn goods pass muster by elec- 
tric light with a fog out-of-doors, but woe to the unlucky 
woman who has been deceived by them when she exam- 
ives them at home by sunlight! Even the large houses 
make —let us say mistakes, occasionally. A friend of 
mine bought a piece of pale blue brocade of a well-known 
respectable firm in the West End. She paid for a cer- 
tain number of yards, and did not examine the whole 
piece. One day she took the silk to a dressmaker, and 
discovered too late that she had not only been given two 
yards less than she had paid for, but a part of the material 
was decidedly soiled. 

That, however, is the unpleasant side of the picture. 
There are genuine bargains and beautiful fascinating 
things to be found at the sales, and the only women who 
don’t love them are those poor souls to whom nothing is 
cheap, simply because they have no money at all to spend. 

The English have quaint names for some things. It is 
a shock to hear Canton flannel called ‘‘ swan’s-down” ; 
paper-muslin, ‘‘ glazed calico”; children’s little drawers, 
**trunk knickers.” And what American wanting a spool 
of thread would ask for *‘a reel of cotton”? 

I saw in Chelsea, not long ago, a fabric called ‘ Trilby 
velveteen,” which proves that the craze for Du Maurier’s 
novel is not yet over. 


Few people know that the author of 7’rilby died of ab- 
scegs on the heart. It is an extremely uncommon disease, 
which is contracted only in the autumn, and is produced 
by taking a septic germ into the system. It seems as if 
persons never experience what they dread most. All his 
life Du Maurier dreaded total blindness, yet he died be- 
fore the blow could fall. What splendid work he did 
with only one eye! One wonders if it could have been 
better had he been blessed with perfect vision. 

I said to him, one day, “ How is it that your daughters 
have both married regular Du Maurier men—the kind you 
have always drawn?’ 

“Oh,” he said, with a whimsical smile, “I brought 
them up to think that was the only kind of man they 
could marry.” 

“That's all very well,” said I, “but how do you ex- 
plain the fact that your grandchildren are the very image 
of the children we all love so in your drawings ?” 

“I taught my girls,” said he, *‘ that those were the only 
kind of children they could have!’ It occurred to me 
that this was a triumph of mind over matter well worth 
considering ! 

Du Maurier once told me something which seemed to 
me very interesting. He said that in describing “ Trilby ” 
he had in mind Miss Ellen Terry as she was twenty years 
ago. 


I see in the papers that Penshurst is for sale. The 
grand old place is no doubt known to hundreds of Ameri- 
cans, who see moreof England in a few weeks than many 
English people do ina lifetime. It is sad to think of 
such « house being in the market, at the mercy of persons 
who are only rich, and who may bring vulgarity into the 
midst of the memorials of days with which their past is 
not bound up. Penshurst is not only an exquisite example 
of Tudor architecture. It is full of rare and beautiful 
objects, and it teems with historical associations. The 
famous portrait of Waller’s Saccharissa is there, and one 
also of Philip Sidney. The most remarkable picture is 
one in which Queen Elizabeth is represented dancing with 
Leicester. We have it on competent authority that the 
Virgin Queen was an adept at high kicking, but surely 
she never kicked higher than she did in executing this 
marvellous dance, whose name'I have forgotten. Leices- 
ter stands with his arm around Elizabeth's waist, his knee 
bent so that one leg may serve as a support for the royal 
person, and he has literally hoisted the lady off the 
ground. This is an age of free-and-easiness, but I doubt 
if any such spectacle has been seen during the century in 
what is called good society. 


The sea-side in winter does not sound attractive to 
American ears. Fancy Long Branch or Seabright! The 
mere thought makes one shiver. But on the south coast 
of England are many pleasant resorts which are more 
agreeable now than they will be in summer—and cheaper, 
if that isa consideration. We have been spending a month 
at Southsea, which is really a part of Portsmouth. | It is 
a very clean, well-kept town, with a wide parade and ex- 
cellent houses facing the sea, Extreme cold is quite the 
exception, and the sun shines many more days than it 
does in London. When the wind blows inshore, the salt 
smell which it brings is decidedly reviving after the sooty 
odors of town. There are the usual shops, and a circu- 
lating library in connection with the great Mudie’s in 
London. Lodgings are good and reasonable. A family 
can have a large sitting-room and four bedrooms in a 
house on the parade for £1 11s. 6d. 2 week, and can be 
well fed for perhaps four or five pounds more. And it is 
a paradise for cyclists. The bike now claims every kind 
of human being, from the cradle to the grave. There was 
one old gentleman in Southsea who looked at least seven- 
ty-five. He rode without his hat, his white hair and beard 

oating in the wind. He was enormously in éarnest and 
perfectly happy. I believe that all King Lear needed to 
make him forget his naughty daughters and to stave off 
insanity was a bike. No future tragedy or comedy will 
be complete without one: a bikeless drama would lack 
that lively tonch which Poo-Bah assures us ‘‘ gives veri- 
similitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narra- 
tive.” 

And yet there are still those who refuse to recognize 
the importance of the wheel. Not long ago a friend of 
mine, a land-owner and magistrate in Surrey, arrived 
with his daughter on their wheeled steeds at a country 
inn, They demanded tea, but the landlord was quite ob- 
durate: he never entertained cyclists! The gentleman 
reasoned in vain. There was no tea forth-coming, and the 
poor father and daughter either went without the com- 
forting beverage or sought it elsewhere. The despised 
cyclist will one day be driving on his four-in-hand drag, 
and he will not order tea at that particular inn. 

I am told that many maid-servants refuse to touch a 
bicycle ; that there is a strong feeling against cleaning it. 
If so, there must be a new kind of strike going on all over 
London. E. E. B. 
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T= young man’s débutant tea, spoken of in the Ba- 
ZAR some time since, has come off, and the giggling 
girls who went simply burst out into laughter when they 
saw him bowing and simpering to the many guests who 
flocked to see him introduced by his big brother! He did 
not wear a blue sash, nor did he carry a bouquet, but he 
had tea, cake, candles, and all the rest of it, and invita- 
tions to dinners, balls, etc., are fairly pouring in upon him. 
His big brother is so pleased, and is quite sure that he has 
done the right thing in launching the ‘‘ younger scion of a 
noble house” upon the sea of society. He will undoubt- 
edly be a social success—so the girls say. 


As Lent draws near, the girls’ minds are turning tow- 
ard thoughts of sewing. ey gy try to be = in 
Lent, and it is being good to sew, they think! veral 
classes have been arranged among them already—some to 
sew for the poor, some to sew for the missionary societies, 
some to sew for the hospitals, and some to sew for them- 
selves. There are different ways of getting up these sew- 
ing-classes, but they are almost always supported by sub- 
scription. In classes which sew for the poor, each girl 

ays from fifty cents to a dollar, which sum goes towards 
ens the materials. 
he girl who gets the class up generally selects a com- 
mittee among the different members, and their duty is to 
muke the purchases, and cut out and prepare the gar- 
ments for sewing. There is nothing original in this, as 
nearly all church sewing-societies are run on the same prin- 
ciple. They meet generally at one another's house once a 
week; if in the morning at eleven, a luncheon is served 
at one o'clock; if in the afternoon, they have tea at five, 
and ask a few men in after the sewing is over. One of 
the classes this spring will make quilts for the little chil- 
dren in one of the hospitals. 

A class which has a little more originality has been 
arranged among the girls who are anxious to lay in a 
stock of dainty summer gowns, and who do not in these 
hard times feel like paying from twenty to twenty-five 
dollars to their dressmakers for them. In this class they 
have a teacher, to whom they pay five dollars for course 
of eight lessons. Some of the prettiest wash stuffs have 
been bought at the recent sales, and the girls (who have 
just had their first meeting) are busy making, and learn- 
ing to make, morning dresses and shirt-waists for what 
they call ‘almost nothing.” One girl has on hand a 
lovely pale pink muslin with fine sprays of roses and 
leaves strewn over it. She is trimming the skirt with 
three little ruffles of plain pink muslin edged with narrow 
écru lace. The bodice will be gathered full at the waist, 
back and front, and over it will be a bertha of the plain 
pink also edged with écru lace, which will cross over 
and tie in the back with a full bow and ends. Other 
girls are making shirt-waists, which, when finished, will 
not cost more than fifty cents apiece, and they vow they 
will make them fit as well as Haas or Forsyth! 

There is to be a large fair for ‘‘sweet charity’s sake” 
at Sherry’s during Easter week, and to make pretty and 
dainty articles some of the girls have formed still another 
sewing-class. They meet once a week, and each one pays 
for what she is making herself. 


One of the latest fancies among the girls is to play 
hockey. They have formed two teams among themselves 
already, and go up to the St. Nicholas Skating-Rink in the 
morning, when there is no crowd, and play most exciting 
matches. Hockey is very much like the old game of 
“shinny” the boys and girls used to play years ago on 
the ice. They wear their bicycle suits almost altogether 
to skate now, as the short skirts are such a comfort. 
There is a great deal of skill in the game, and it requires 
constant practice. The great thing is to be perfectly at 
home on your skates, and to have absolutely no fear of 
falling. 


A clever young woman may be credited with rather 
a clever idea. She will give, next week, what she calls a 
** Bon voyage luncheon” to her married sister, who sails 
soon for Europe to spend the summer. She has invited 
six of her sister’s most intimate friends to come, and has 
also invited them each to bring a present. Ofcourse this 
part of the affair is a secret. One girl will bring a trav- 
elling-bag, another a purse (for foreign gold and silver), 
another a whisk, another a hand-glass, another a travel- 
ling-cup, so useful abroad, and the girl who gives the 
lunch has made her sister an indispensable article for use 
on the steamer. 

It is a sort of ‘ bold-all” arrangement which hangs on 
the door of the state-room, divided into pockets, each one 
marked in red marking-cotton with the name of the arti- 
cles they are intended to hold. It is made of heavy dark 
blue muslin bound with red braid around the edge,.and 
each pocket is bound and neatly stitched in the same way. 
Three loops of the braid hang it to the door, and it is, with- 
out exception, the most useful thing a person who travels 
much can possibly have. These presents are to be put in 
the parlor, and after luncheon they will be given, with 
every good wish for a ‘‘ Bon voyage et bon retour!” 

Epita LAWRENCE. 



















PANSWERS-TO ‘S42 
| CORRESPONDEN 


An Oup Svasorter.—If yon do not wish to wear your green India 
silk for evening, cover it with a black gr li gr dine in every 
variety will be the most fashionable material this summer.—If your 
satin surah is not too shabby, you can easily have it renovated by 
trimming with black; but if the whole gown looks worn, cover that 
also with some thin material—coarse white wash canvas, for instance. 

A. D. B.—Five-gored skirts will be fashionable this spring, with nar- 
row front breadth; some of the new skirts have circular sides, on 
the plan of the old bell skirts, but with much more fulness in the back 
breadths, When the outside skirt is made separate from the lining, it 
is finished with bem or facing, and the stiffening, braid, etc., is put on 
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the under-skirt or lining. To sew the two together at the bottom 
would make a very ugly egw my skirt. 

Unore Sam.—A suitable robe for a lady to take in making the 
trip contemplate would be a tailor-made suit of some dark-colored 
but t-weight material like serge, made with a skirt and jacket, and 
two or three wash shirt-waists, besides a dark silk one to wear with it; 
this for a dress on the and in t ling, and another 
dress,which may be old, for —_ travelling and ordinary wear on the 
ocean ; a summer silk of a um shade with two waists, one high 
for ordinary dress occasions, and one low for possible dinners and 
other full-dress entertainments; a warm wrapper, a mackintosh, and, 
as yon suggest, a golf cape, which is the most comfortable and fash- 
jonable steamer and travelling py small bonnet for drees occa- 
sions, besides a travelling hat. A linen or piqné suit will be useful, 
and if you wish to take another dress to alternate with the silk for 
dress occasions, nothing is better than a black net, for that is cool, 
and will take little room in packing, besides pny Lay y and becom- 
ing. For your husband a dark blue serge is the t travelling suit, 
with cheviot outing shirts to go with it that can be worn with either a 
vest or belt; his uniform will answer for any occasion where full 
dress is required, and the only other suit he might need is one with a 
frock-coat; but with his uniform thie would hardly be necessary. On 
the and in travelling you will require one or two soft cushions 
and some heavy rugs. 

C. E.—I would suggest the present fashionable shade of red, almost 
ecarlet, for the dining-room paper ; this ina ay aad of alternate satin and 
plain dull stripes wonld be very effective in such a room as you de- 
scribe, and it would go well with the wood-work, but if the color would 

r with the terra-cotta hall paper, use instead a paper with a white 

kground and large conventional dull blue figures, The latter is 
fashionable and in good taste, but is not as new or effective as the red 
for a dining-room. With the red paper have heavy velours curtains 
of wood browns with inside muslin curtains at the window; with the 
bine paper use biue draperies of decided and rather vivid tones and 
muslin curtains, 

Snut In.—At present fancy cards are very little used as Easter greet- 
ings, and, at the best, they are such perishable and useless things that 
anything else is preferable. A flower, a tiny article of eilver, a grow- 
ing plant, or a photograph of some famous —— will not cost much 
more than a card, and give much more pleasure and satisfaction to the 
recipient. Send for a catalogue of their goods, with the prices at- 
tached, to any of the large shops of the cities, and order from the list, 
or order from a florist some time ahead the flowers and plants you 
want to send away at Easter; at that time nothing is more acceptable 
or appropriate than a cut flower or growing ee 

OLp Sussontner.—The invitations for the birthday party of the little 
boy can be worded as follows: 


Charles Martin 
requests the pleasure of 
Nellie de Forest's 
company on Tuesday afternoon, February the twenty-third, 
from three until five o'clock. 
180 Boulevard, West. 








R.S.V.P. 


Inwa.—It is not at all conventional or proper for a bride to have the 
reception immediately following her wedding in her own future home, 
Under the circumstances I should advise you instead to have the re- 
ception in a hotel parlor hired for the purpose, or in the rooms of a 
catering establishment; this would be much better than what you 
propose. The menu for a wedding reception may be as simple or 
elaborate as the means of the host will allow. Ordinarily, however, it 
includes bouillon, oe creamed or lobster Newberg, pités, chicken 
ja erage sandwiches and rolls, salads, ices, cake, and wedding-cake, 
bonbona, coffee, lemonade, and punch. It would be quite proper to 
have your aunt act as hostess, as your mother is not living, but the 
wedding invitations should be sent in the name of your father, in the 
following form: 


Mr. Albert Lawson 
requests the honor of your pomenes 
at the wedding reception of bis daughter 
Mary Lee 
and 
Mr. Charles Montague 
on Tuesday, March the second, at five o'clock, 
(Address. } 


Brron.—The calls made by friends and acquaintances ona lady which 
on account of being in mourning she is not able to return person- 
ally should be acknowledged by cards with a mourning border within 
a month after they are made, and should be returned personally when 
she emerges from black and once more enters society; the fact that 
she spent the latter part of ber period of mourning away from home 
dves not cancel her obligation to return the calls when she returns. 

Mas. Poverry.—Your idea of renting your town honse for the sum- 
mer when you are away is very good, but while honses are often rent- 
ed in this way, they command a lower rent than they would in the 
winter months. Ordinarily a furnished house in the city rents in suim- 
mer for as much a month as it would rent for a month unfurnished by 
the year. The articles it is customary to leave in a furnished house 
ae largely on the desires of the tenant, his responsibility, and the 

rice he is willing to pay. Asa usual thing no silver, linen, bedding, 

»00ks, ornaments, or fine china or glass is Jeft, but ordinary china aud 
e= and all the kitchen articles must be supplied, and of course the 

rooms must be comfortably furnished, and all the rooms have 
= pictures, draperies, sofa pillows, etc., to make them presenta- 

e. 

An Inquiner.—In introducing a young man or woman of eighteen 
or uineteen years of age to any one, old or young, the introducer 
should use the prefix Mr. or Mixa. A lady need never have any fear of 
compromising herself or offending any rules of etiquette by being polite 
to any one, and she should certainly bow to any of the people with 
whom she has business dealings when she meets them in the street, 
whether they are old or young. A youth of eighteen is apt to be sen- 
sitive, and the lady to whom he acts as escort should certainly intro- 
duce him to the friends she meets at an entertainment, in exactly the 
same way that she would introduce an older man. A tea gown is not 
a proper costume for a lady to wear to meals in her own house, 
and certainly not when she is visiting. If she is an invalid, and is not 
able to bear the restraint of a tight dress, a tea gown is excusable in 
her own home, but she had better bave her meals in her room than ap- 
ed at the table in a tea gown where there are visitors or where she 

sa visitor. The invitation eent to a young man asking him to make 

a visit should be written by the hostess, but under the circumstances 
you mention, as peed er man is a relative, the daughter may write 
the invitation instead of her mother, using such a form as: ‘* My dear 
Cousin James,—My mother wishes me to write in ber place to ask 
you if you will spend a few days with us,” etc. 

Xmas.—The principal articles of a manicure set are the curved scis- 
sors for cutting the nails, the file with pointed end for cleaning, trim- 
ming, and finishing off, and the chamois polisher for giving a fiual rub. 
The powder for polishing can be obtained from druggists and dealers 
in toilet articles, 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Stadies in the Coiffare 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Exiges and Gilt Top, $1 50, 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Aune F. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. t6mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 centa. 

THE VIRGINIA COOKERY-BOOK. By Mary Stuart Smith. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormehee. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. : 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mre. Jolin 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MUTHERS IN COUNCIL 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Posusurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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PARIS COSTUMES. = 


4 he ~ velvet toques worn with fur capes are exceedingly soft and grace- 

ful in effect this season. In violet velvet is a particularly pretty one, 
shown on the front page, made with soft brim turned up at the left side, 
and under the brim a bunch of Parma violets with leaves. Three long black 
ostrich tips in fan shape are on the left side of the crown. The sable cape 
has a lace ruffle inside the collar, which is turned back from the neck, and 
around the collar are tails of the sable 

A very attractive costume is of golden-brown cloth, made with fancy 
jacket cut in an odd shape in front, and with double epaulettes over the 
sleeves. A narrow soutache braid in a small pattern outlines the jacket, 
the epaulettes, and the bottom of the skirt. A full vest and sleeves are of 
chestout-brown velvet, with a turned-back cuff of the cloth with the edge 
braided to match the rest of the costume 

The hat worn with this gown is of brown felt, the brim bound with vel- 
vet, velvet band around the crown, aud bows and an aigrette of cocks’ 
feathers 

A smart reception gown is of black satin duchesse, made with round 
waist. A yoke of mousseline plissé is finished by a bertha of gold canvas 
embroidered with jet and jewels. Several strings of jet beads caught 
with bands of rhinestones form a collar below a full ruche of white lace, 
and the waist is slashed in front and at the side, showing beneath a band of 
the jewelled canvas of the bertha. Sleeves and belt are of the black satin, 
the belt fastened with a rhinestone buckle at the back, while at the back of 
the skirt there is a slashed place filled in with the jewelled canvas, 














































THE FURNISHINGS OF A BEDROOM. 


\ SHOPPING tour in these fin de siécle days, with the proper furnish- 
£% ings of a bedroom in view, taking into account sanitary conditions as 
well as those pertaining to comfort or even luxury, is a revelation, and 
convinces one that in the wide range of furnishings and prices, people of 
moderate means as well as the wealthy may make unto themselves sur- 
roundings at once artistic, comfortable, and hygienic. 

Holmes in his Autocrat of the Breakfast Table voices the truth that we all 
recognize when he says: ‘‘A house is never home until we have crusted it 
with the spoils of a hundred lives besides those of our own past. See 
what these are, and you can tell what the occupant is.” While Disraeli, 
following the same line of thought to its legitimate conclusion, says: ** Upon 
properly appointed and becoming dwellings depends more than anything 











PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 


else the improvement of mankind. Such dwellings are 
the nursery of all domestic virtues.” As our bedrooms 
are the portion of the home in which a very large propor- 
tion of our time is of necessity spent, it behooves us to 
make them an outward expression of what we would have 
our inner selves, and then ‘‘ live up to them.” 

A study first of mural decorations elicits the informa- 
tion that the reign of the much-talked-of ‘‘ sanitary” paper 
for bedrooms is practically ended; that the same results 
can be and are obtained by a careful and thorough cleans 
ing of the walls before paperitg, and a change in paper 
every few years. The metallic-gloss finish of the ** sani- 
tary” paper gives it such a cold, cheerless effect that it is 
now largely relegated to bath-rooms and the decoration of 
houses controlled by real-estate men for rental. 

In its place we find wall-papers of the Louis Quinze 
period, showing the half-tints, soft, fading into one another, 
the tender, delicate tones and the dainty effects of which 
Watteau and Boucher were the apostles. An exquisite 
bedroom witha southern exposure has just been decorated 
in tones of soft green beryl and ivory, and will serve as 
an example. The wood-work is ivory-tinted; the heavy 
cartridge-paper on the walls is of a tender, delicate green; 
the ivory frieze is an embodiment of June, with sprays 
and clusters of hand-painted brier-roses clambering over 
it, while the ceiling of cartridge-paper repeats the tinting 
of the walls in a still more delicate shade. A room with 
a northern light requires warm tints, and rose and ivory 
or buff or terra-cotta will give to it what it lacks. 

A few years ago there was a just complaint aguinst the 
use of arsenic in wall-papers, but that is now prohibited 
by law, and a thorough examination in this city, last year, 
of hundreds of samples selected at random from various 
stores failed to discover a single trace of that poison. 

The floors of bedrooms should be of hard-wood, with a 
plenteous contingent of Turkish rugs—if the purse will 
admit. For the green and ivory room the prevailing col- 
or of the Daghestan and Carabagh rugs is a soft yellow, 
but as these are somewhat difficult to obtain, any of the 
soft, harmonious colorings in the rugs that our Oriental 


BLACK SATIN RECEPTION GOWN. sisters have woven for us are appropriate. Matting and 
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Sv!PPLEMENT 


the Japanese rugs, or even the naturalized 
Smyrna rugs of Philadelphia, make artistic 
floor coverings, though they come far short 
of the Turkish in point of durability. 

In furniture there is a wide field for choice, 
ranging from ash or birch suits, costing from 
$15 to $90, through oak, which can be bought 
any where from $18 to $140, to mahogany, our 
choice for the “ideal” room, and for which 
we can pay from $50 to $600 as circumstances 
dictate. 

These suits include only bedstead, bureau, 
and wash-stand, but chairs and chiffoniers, 
with compartments for hat- boxes, can be 
bought to correspond, the prices being al- 
ways controlled by the high finish and ele- 
gance of the carvings. The brass bedsteads 


are in such universal requisition that in pur- | 
chasing any suit of furniture the bed is usu- | 
The newest styles | 
are made with a concave foot to allow the | 


ally replaced by the brass. 


draperies to fall down. The canopies vary 
to suit the taste of the purchaser. Some are 
gathered at the top, and radiate from this in 
soft folds, while others are square, and draped 
back at the sides. 
also varied. China silk in subdued colorings, 
dotted and embroidered Swisses, or point 


(esprit net lined with the prevailing color 


of the room are all very beautiful, but the 


newest and most sensible style consists of 


fine creamy embroidered muslin. This can 
be bought as low as 40 or 50 cents a yard. 
Curtains to correspond come at $4 per pair, 
and bed-spreads from $7 50 up. The drapery 


for the canopy requires from six to ten yards 


of material, according to the style of dra- 
ping. 

These muslins are very dainty and ser- 
viceable, and can be readily laundered at 
home, while lace has to be sent away. The 
round French bolster has entirely superseded 
the old square or rectangular bolster and pil- 
lows, and is covered to correspond with the 
spread and hangings. Tastes vary regarding 
springs for the bed, but the spiral are con- 
sidered by many as more desirable than the 
woven Wire, as the latter sags with the weight 
of the body, while with the former one gets 

(Continued on page 156.) 
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| With honest work and common sense ; 
With Ivory Soap the wash is good 
eA takes no longer than it should. 
Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti 
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Waller Baker &Co:s 








Absolutely Pure. 
) Delicious. 
Nutritious. 
cosTs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 





Be sure that you get ¢ the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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It's easy 
to tell the 
quality of 
silver plated 
& ware after a 
« few years use 
¥ But you can 
3 know the quality 
; in advance if the 
U trade-mark is 






Silver Plate 





The materials used are | 






that Wears **1847 Rogers Bros.”’ 


That mark guarantees 
long wear. 


4 id Meriden 


Britannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








Absol utely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and all 
| forms of adulteration common to the cheap brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














White Soap. 


An absolutely pure, snow-white, floating soap, For toilet, 
bath, nursery and fine laundry work. Cleanses 
thoroughly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 


Made in two sizes—a 5-cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and toilet, and a larger cake 
| for laundry a end | bethroom use. use. 








BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 








WHAT 
SAYS: 
“I highly commend the genuine JOHANN 





SPEEDY 
They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


| Te SINGER MANUFACTURING ©. | 


HOFF’S Malt Extract. I use it with my daily 
diet. It improves my appetite and digestion 
wonderfully,” NELLIE MELBA, 





| EISNER & MENDELSON CO., Sole Agents, 
Naw YORK. 
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“BEST-BIKE-SHOES,” ‘- 












“BALL-BEARING,” 
“RIDEMPHAST,” 
“PEDALSHOE,” 


“Model Bicycle Shoes 
of the World.” 





Best Dealers 
Everywhere 
Handle Our Shoes. 






EASY TO RIDE IN— EASY TO WALK IN. 


..--Pratt Fasteners Hold Laces.... 


The “B-B” Shoe Mfg. Co., 
121 Duane Street, - - - - - New York. 
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For Baby’s Bath... 


“For some years we have 
been using and recommending 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


(for baby’s bath) with very 
excellent results. But it is 
especially an all-round soap, 
good for the body and for the 
hair and scalp. It is invig- 
orating and cleansing at the 


same time.” 
—Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 1896. 
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POLISH 


the plate cleaner can achieve, with- 
out abrasion, effects of brilliancy 
heretofore unknown.” 

| MARION HARLAND. 
Trial quantity of us for the asking, 

Box post-paid, 15 cents in stamps. 


Grocers sell it, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.. NEW YORK 


> Mouson’s New ow PeRFume ¢ 


8 VIOLETTE 
E DE LA REINE 





Is inconceivably delicate and lasting, 
yet not too expensive. 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
U. S. AGENTS, 
22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
_ Parina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphilets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Avents, New York, 





All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim. 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
Econ 
| DE DEAPYESS.*.4040."0 NOISES CURI 


glasses help eyes. NO PAIN. Whispers 
fend to F, Hiscox (o., 858 Bway, N. Y., heer 
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LADY BETTY DELME.—From rae Cetesratep Parntine By Srr JosHua Reynoips.—{See Pace 159.) 
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THREE LINKS 


WAS told one night, not very long since, at a large 

London. dinner party, that 1 was in great luck, that I 
was to act as escort to one of the most beautiful and one 
of the most charming women in England. And I was in 
luck. She was everything my hostess had called her, 
young, lovely, brilliant, and intellectual. But in a very 
few moments I forgot all about her! Seated on the other 
side of me was a lady to whom I had not been presented, 
whose name I did not hear. She was no longer young, 
she was no longer pretty, except for that indescribable 
charm which always accompanies old age; but to me she 
was very brilliant indeed. She turned to me suddenly and 
said, ‘‘ New York must have changed since I saw it, sir. 
I told her that New York was always changing, always 
growing; very different had it become, in all respects, from 
the city in which I had been born, and in which I had 
spent my early youth; and I asked how long it was since 
she had known New York. ‘Let me see,” she replied; 
‘I was playing at the Park Theatre, with my husband, in 
1835, or. was it 1836? Anyway it was in midsummer, 
quite sixty years ago”! And then I knew that my great 
good luck had given me for a neighbor, Mrs. Keeley. 

She talked a great deal of New York as she remembered 
it at the end of all those years; and she talked very freely 
of the American stage and of the British stage in the early 
days of the century now drawingeto a close. She gave 
me her impressions of the giants whom she had seen play 
and with whom she had played: Edmund Kean, the elder 
Booth, Macready, all the Kembles; and she had many 
questions to ask concerning the stage life and the home 
life of the men and women who hold the stage to-day on 
my side of the Atlantic. She wanted to know all about 
Mr. Jefferson and Miss Rehan, and about Mr. Herne and 
his Shore Acres; to all of which I answered as little as 
possible, in my selfish desire to hear as much as I could. 
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MRS. MAEDER (MISS CLARA FISHER), 1896 


And I felt as if I were turning over the pages of a volume 
of the most delightful dramatic reminiscences possessed 
by the modern world. 

It has been my good fortune to be able to turn over 
other equally interesting leaves in that great book of the 
dramatic past. 

One “ Ladies’ Day” at the Players, when the place was 
crowded by the fair friends of the club, I was detailed by 
the chairman of the Reception Committee to do the honors 
of the house to Mrs. Maeder, a nice, rosy-cheeked, brown- 
haired little person, of what seemed to me to be the usual 
age of mothers in general. She was much pleased with 
everything she saw; with the array of pewter mugs in the 
dining-room, each bearing its owner's name, and many of 
them stamped with great names which, alas, now are only 
names and memories; and with all the other objects of 
rich association. She was very tender, and a little tearful, 
as she stood in Booth’s empty room, and sat, for a while, to 
rest in his particular arm-chair; and she spoke of him 
most familiarly and affectionately, and she spoke familiar- 
ly of his father. She stopped to read some of the more 
valuable of the autographed letters framed and hanging 
on the walls, and she was particularly impressed by the 
line of old portraitsin the library. She recognized at once 
Joseph Cowell, John Duff and Mrs. Duff, Cooper, and the 
rest of the older heroes and heroines of her profession; 
and when I said, ‘‘ You seem to be familiar with all these 
ancient worthies, as they are pictured here, Mrs. Maeder,” 
she replied, ‘‘ Why, my son, I’m a contemporary of most 
of them; I’ve been on the stage myself for seventy years, 
and I must go home soon and prepare for my part to- 
night.” 

I knew that she was the mother of Mr. Frank Maeder, 
and that she had been an actress; but I did not realize 
until that moment that she was Clara Fisher—the great 
Clara Fisher—the most wonderfully successful and the 
most marvellous of infant phenomena, not even excepting 
Master Betty, in the whole history of the drama; the Cla- 
ra Fisher whose own history I had written, years before, 
and in the past tense; the ‘‘ Little Clara Fisher” whose 
portrait as a child was among the most cherished of my 
dramatic prints; the Clara Fisher who had carried vast 
audiences by storm when James Madison was President 
of the United States, and when George III. was King of 
England; the Clara Fisher who had won all hearts; the 
Clara Fisher whose name was given to steamboats, and to 
brands of cigars, ang to bonnets, and to neck-ties, long be- 
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MISS CLARA FISHER, 1818. 


fore the fathers and mothers of many of us bad the faint 
est idea what neck-ties or bonnets were. 
Concerning her some local poet wrote, upon her first 
arrival in New York, in 1827: 
“A charming young Fisher a-fishing has come 

From the land of our fathers, her sea-circled home. 

She uses no lines, and she uses no hook, 

But she catches her prey with a emile and a look.” 


She caught her prey with the same instruments almost 
seventy years later. 

I was not permitted to monopolize Mrs. Maeder on that 
occasion. The knowledge of her appearance soon spread 
over the club, and she was the Queen of the Afternoon, 
Every person who had ever heard of her was eager to be 
presented to her, and she began to realize, she said, ‘‘the 
sweet pleasure of not being quite forgotten.” Mr. Jeffer- 
son, whom she knew as a baby, bowed low over her deat 
old hand, and Mrs, Drew embraced her heartily. -I said, 

‘*Here comes another conte mporary of yours, Mrs. Mae- 
der; here’s Mrs. Drew.” ‘‘ My son,”’she cried, with a little 
laugh—*‘ my son, I was on the stage before your Mrs. 
Drew was born!” And then she turned and kissed on the 
cheek Mrs. Drew’s granddaughter, who was herself on the 
stage 

These are the episodes which, with the strongest of fet- 
ters, link the present to the past. 

A link in this dramatic chain more remarkable and 
more startling than either of the foregoing was forged 
for us in 1884, and literally forged, by Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Houghton. Barrett was playing an engagement at 
one of the London theatres; I had dropped into his dress- 
ing-room at the close of the performance, and together 
we went to a theatrical club—the Green-room, I think— 
for a bit of supper. We found ourselves seated one on 
each side of Lord Houghton, then in the last years of his 
life, garrulous, feeble in body, but perfectly clear in mind. 
He was reminiscent that evening, full of anecdote and of 
stories of the stage of his youth. Most interesting to his 
two immediate neighbors was his talk; until Barrett 
finally asked him which actor, take him for all in all, he 





THE RIGHT HON. LORD HOUGHTON, 


thought was the greatest he had ever seen; expecting him 
to reply ‘‘ Kean,” perhaps, or “John Philip Kemble,” 
and thereby evolving a fresh stream of recollections. But 
he said, ‘‘ I remember asking Sam Rogers once that very 
question, and hearing him declare that nobody he had ever 
seen could begin to compare with David Garrick!” 


IN THE DRAMATIC CHAIN. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON, 


This was startling indeed. There were we drinking in 
the words of a man who knew the Rogers who had seen 
Garrick play; and Garrick had eclipsed the gayety of na- 
tions by dying over a century before. And then, to go 
even further back, Garrick, no doubt, had seen Barton 
Booth; Booth was familiar with Betierton; Betterton was 
in Davenant’s company; and Davenant was, perhaps, the 
son of Shakespeare! We were ourselves a link in a chain 
only seven links distant from Shakespeare! 

Barrett, particularly, was enormously impressed. It 
was the passing along of the famous hand-shake, in his 
own case. There were only half a baker's dozen of men 
between him and the Immortal Dramatist, the Greatest 
Giant of them all. He was very fond of telling the story, 
saying sometimes that it was too good to be true. 

It was too good to be true. Rogers may have seen Gar- 
rick, for he was sixteen when Garrick quitted the stage of 
life, but he never saw Garrick play; and he has told us so 
himself. In his Table Talk there is an account of Gar- 
rick’s last public appearance as an actor; of the universal 
sensation the event of his farewell created; of the lad 
Rogers standing for long hours in the long line of patient 
waiters for admission at the entrance to the pit; of the 
greatness and the good-humored roughness of the enthu- 
siastic crowds; and of the boy’s very bitter disappoint- 
ment, when the doors were opened, to find his poor weak 
little body hustled out of its place, and to find himself 
left, crushed and disheartened, in the street, without even 
a glimpse of the inside of the house. He lingered long 
enough to catch a murmur of applause. That was some- 
thing. And then he went sadly home. 

I never had the heart to tell Barrett that his golden 
chain was broken. And he has gone now, to solve, I 
hope, the great problem and to meet Shakespeare face to 

ace. 
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INSPIRATIONAL WORK. 


fine those gifted with intellectual power, work, while 

‘the spirit moves one to work,” is so gloriously easy! 
The ability seems to come suddenly, lifting one into a 
sphere far above the ordinary operations of the mind, 
into a region where creation is a delight, and where no 
qualms or doubts intrude. 

**Is this right?” ‘‘Should I do it thus or so?’ These 
questions never assail. We never debate a point in that 
finer, clearer atmosphere. We know it is right. We 
‘*see” the proper way. And the force intoxicates us 
with the knowledge that others who have never felt this 
power will admire its results in ourselves. 

There is but one drawback to this beautiful and royal 
method of creation, and that is its fluctuating, capricious 
character. We cannot always bring the mysterious force 
at will, nor can we always keep it at our pleasure. Like 
the mind, we cannot tell whence it comes or whither it 
goes. Like the mind, it is beyond our control. 

In comparison with this easy method of work we may 
despise the painstaking plodder who laboriously completes 
his daily stint, and never rises above his proved and exact 
mental calculations. But such tireless efforts, directed by 
an inflexible will, surely indicates very high spiritual 
qualities. Patience, zeal, and persistency are no light 
equipment, and these may in the end show better achieve 
ments than anything which a fitful psychical power can 
attain 

The difference seems like the difference between two 
men, both of whom are looking for water upon their land, 
and who each takes his own way to find it. One man 
walks about looking upon the surface of the ground for 
some little spring bubbling up, which will give him the 
water he needs without further trouble. The other man 
digs for it. I have heard that there is always water 
somewhere below the surface of the ground, and that if 
one digs long and deep enough one is bound to find it at 
last. So this man digs until he finds it. 

But if you ask which of these two ways is the better 
way—ah, that is something each one of us must decide for 
himself! 

And, paradoxical though it seem on the surface, it is 
yet true that to the diligent and faithful plodder come 
now and then sun-tinted moments of inspiration, when his 
feet are changed to wings, and he feels his kingship with 
the gods. These are worth waiting for, and enjoying 
when they arrive. 





KNIGHTHOOD 

and camp, of knightly days, 
warriors hero-hearted, 

in thrilling lays 


ourt 
And 


find no lack 


O's 


Of splendid times departed 
Again we hear the bugle’s call, 
The martial drums are throbbing 
The banners float from tower and wall, 
And women hush their sobbing 
| end their soldier lads along 
The thorny paths of glory 
We read. we dream, we catch the song 
Wi he old-time story 
And murmur at the commonplace 
\W is so tame and pleasant 
I hom wd familiar face 
0 wn duller present 
Yet a ibout us heroes live; 
And as the days are flying, 
lo gallant causes heroes give 
rh lade in dying 
B yuls are standing for the truth 
In many a lowly station 
Betrayed and smitten, age and youth 
\like d for their nation 
And sometimes more of lofty strength 
Is spent ij mple living 
lhrough common days, than floods at length 
Death's one triumphant giving 
TH FURNISHINGS OF A 
BEDROOM. 
wed from page 15 
the w le elasticity of the spring These 
t 87 
Ihe best quality of hair for mattresses 
comes from South America, and is made 
from the manes and tails of wild horses— 
teamed and curled. The mattresses sell for 


#28. A sec 
pigs’ hair, and is much cheaper, though nei- 
durable nor so comfortable. The 

ranks next, and, if made up with 


ther 80 
exce|sior 


cotton either side, is very comfortable ; but 
is the cotton is a strong absorbent, it is apt 
to retain the exbalations of the body, and 
cannot be recommended from a sanitary 
stand-point. The ideal bed-linens are the 
hand-embroidered hem-stitched sheets, pil 


low-cases, and bed-spreads made in Belfast 
of Irish linen. These will keep their white- 
ind wear three 
wenves 

is twenty 
half yare 
lifetime. The 
three yards square, 
$20 per pair The 


ness 
The counterpanes come in a8 many 
different patterns, are two and a 
st $25, and will wear a 
embroidered sheets are 


is square, ¢ 


hand 


pillow-cases run from 


$3 50 to $6. In muslin sheeting a good 
quality can be bought for 82 cents pe 
yard. The duvets would almost tempt a 


Simeon Stylites from his pillar. The finest 
ire made of pure white down, and are cov 


ered with the daintiest of China silks 

uur ideal room, one side would be of the 
ivory and brier-roses, and the other of the 
vryl-green. They come in all harmonious 
tintings, and cost from $9 50 to $20 Cali 
fornia blankets, weighing from four to five 


pounds, are worth from $15 to $25 

rhe new towellings are always an attrac 
tion to a housekeeper. The celebrated ‘* Old 
Bleach linen,” in geometric pattern and hem 
stitched, comes for $1 50; other Irish linens, 
hem -stitched, $1 or $1 25 A beautiful 
French damask, embroidered and fringed, 
costs anywhere from #3 to $5 
lhe display of china for bedroom use is 
ver than ever, owing to the abandonment 
of stationary bowls in many of the newer 
The most expensive are the Eng- 
lish porcelain, where one has to pay a round 
sum for the decoration. In shapes and ware 


har 


houses 


| Hald's * End of 
| ing or water-color—would not such a room | 


HARPER’S 


If in addition to all these furnishings we 
may add a writing-desk, a small case of well- 
selected books, a Morris chair, a couch with 
pillows and cushions innumerable; if on our 
ideal walls we may a Raphael's ‘* Sistine 
Madonna,” Corre gio's “ Holy Night,” Smith- 

Day,’ with a favorite etch- 
to us ever ‘‘an oratorio of the 


be memory 


singing to all our after-life melodies and har. | 


| monies of old remembered joy "? 


MATINEES 


BY 


Emma Pappock TELFORD. 


AND TEA 
See illustrations on page 161. 
ATINEES and tea gowns now form an 
important part of a woman’s wardrobe 
A pale blue figured taffeta is the material 
used in the construction of a most attractive 


| négligé jacket, which would not be warm 


enough were it not lined with flannel. The 
trimming is of heavy cream lace 


Allin flannel is another jacket in rose-col- 


| or trimmed with black velvet ribbon 


Odd in coloring, but effective, is a gown of 


| pale dull green taffeta with tiny white figures 


| blue surah trimmed all around with lace, 


md quality is partially made of | 


times as long as other | 


and cost from $11 to } 


In | 





our own manufacturers are really to the fore, 

many of the English and German houses 
ypying from our designs; but in the mat 

ter of hand decoration France and Germany | 


we ahead. Five years ago it was practically 
un exception to have American goods on | 
sample; but now, from a commercial stand 
point, our goods are vastly better than the | 
foreign \ Baltimore suit selling for $16 50, 
if of the imported Bonu ware would have to 


be sold for $30, and really one can scarcely 
tell the difference The ewers are very 
graceful in shape, the bowls either oval or 
round, and the coloring exquisite 
not forget in our ideal furnishing the 
Duchesse tables now so popular 
modifications of the 
seventeenth century 


dressing 


little 


consoles of the early 
the first progenitor of 
bureaus, and chiffoniers. 


cases 


We must | 


These are | 


lhese duinty tables should be always draped | 


with soft, creamy muslins; never with dead 
white, or blue-white 
un incongruous effect. The table itself need 
not be expensive, but must be harmonious 


his is the same table immortalized by Pope 


as that would produce | 


in his ‘* Rape of the Lock,” and before which 
the fair Belinda performed her sacrificial 
rites. The inventory of its wealth of toilet | 


accessories then answers equally well for its 
contents to-day 


* And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid; 

I nnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 


This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Traneformed to comba, the speckled and the white 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux."’ 


and hair lines of black, and trimmed with 
lace and heavy green satin ribbon. 

A delicate blue taffeta jacket with silk dots 
of the same color, shown at Stern Brothers, 
has lace trimming. Blue is apparently a 
favorite color, for another model is of pale 
and 
long ribbons tied in front 

An extremely smart négligé of blue taf.- 
feta with dull pink flowers and foliage has a 
lace yoke. At the back of the gown a long 
pleat forms a demi-train. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

MANy a man who proclaims that he fears 
not God, the devil, nor his own sex, is often 
afraid of woman. 


A woman who is fond of saying satirical 
things about men is pretty sure to be re- 
garded by them as entirely 
sense of humor. 
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“THE ONLY DENTIFRICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION” 


TEETH 


BREATH. 





There are two impor- 
| tant points of marked 
| difference between 

SOZODONT and aill 
other dentifrices : — 


1.—Its world-wide repu- 
tation 


2.—The combination of 
liquid and powder 
in one package. 


RECOMMENDED 
BY DISTINGUISHED 
DENTISTS AND SOLD 
BY LEADING DRUG- 
GISTS NEARLY 
FORTY YEARS. 
A Sample for 3c,, or complete 
package by mail or express, pre- 
paid, for 75c.; with Sozoderma 


Soap (for the complexion), $1. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
New York. Proprietors. London. 











GOWNS. | 


‘makes it particularly adapted for 


lacking in a 


BAZAR 





SUPPLEMENT 


UNDER EMINENT SCIENTIFIC CONTROL. 








“The gentleness of its action 


women.’ 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 









a) 
Polite 


society 
uses 


Whitineg’s 
Standard 
Paper 


not only because they are stylish, 
artistic and refined—but because 
of their pure fibre, delicate surface 
and easy writing qualities. 









WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 
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For sale by all leading retailers. 
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Home Office : 





Protects over half a million homes 
through nearly 2,500,000 policies. 


t leaders of the Life Insurance Compan 
hes Life Insurance for the areie F aan 
miums pm aa weekly, quarterly, half-yearly and yearly. 


FIVE YEARS STEADY SWEEP ONWARD 


Dec. 31—1891. 
$6,889,674 
3,449,057 

6,703,63 

+ 157,560,342 

290,348 
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The New Industrial (weekly premium) policy 
of The Prudential is profit sharing. Write 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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HE PRUDENT 


coe HAS «0 
Assets, 


$19,541,827 


Income, 
$14,158,445 

Surplus, 
$4,034,116 


Insurance in force, 
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Dec. 31-1896. Increase in 5 years. 
$19,541,827 $12,652,153 
4,034,116 2,585,059 
14,158,445 7,454,813 
320,453,483 162,893,141 
825,803 535,452 






JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
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WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


ge0esese THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE eee@eeosoooe 


FETT-POWDER av 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 








Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
MATE NOW. Holden's new Book 
on Birds, mating, food, care, for 25 cts., 
ree. Campanini canary, traine 


BIRDS singers, fancy flute, water notes. 


. A. HOL DEN, 240 6th Av., near 15th St., N. Y. 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, will be 
sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 















































SOME GOWNS WORN AT MRS. BRADLEY MARTIN'S COSTUME BALL.—Desienep sy Maurice HerrMann.—[See Pace 150. ] 


1. Italian court costume of green brocade; large ruff; artificial roses on shoulders; veil of real old point de Venise. 2. Louis XIII. costume of cranberry-red velvet with 


gold galloon; vest, petticoat, and cuffs of old-blue brocade. 3. Marie Antoinette gown of white satin; net flounce embroidered in silver; lilies of France in silver on the 
corsage. 4. Costume of a Venetian princess, in white brocade, heavily embroidered in pearls; puffs of sleeves, cap, and bag in white satin. 5. Empire gown—front of white 
satin embroidered in gold wreaths, six rows of gold fringe at bottom; train of deep blue velvet, bordered with sable, fastened high on the shoulders with jewelled ornaments. 
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BY S. R. CROCKETT, AurHor or ‘‘THe MEN oF THE Moss Hacs,” ‘“‘ Toe Gray MAN,” ETC, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE DESCENT OF AVERNUS. 


\ 7 AT staggered a little as he walked down the street 

of Zaandpoort. He felt somewhat like a bullock 
that has been felled, yet which for the moment escapes 
with life. The air had grown suddenly thin and cold, as 
it had been difficult to breathe. He drew his cloak about 
him and shivered 

‘* Well,” he raged,“ that at least is ended! They have 
done with me—made their choice. I; that stood by them 
in many bad old days, am cast off for a rogue and a scoun- 
drel, because forsooth he is an Earl and a Prince’s coun- 
cillor, Were I come to my rights, they would not treat 
me thus! Because I am but poor Wat Gordon of the Doug- 
las regiment I must be grateful for any dog's treatment.” 

As Wat grew to believe his own silly windy words he 
held his head a little higher. And into the poor, angry, 
foolish boy's heart the devil cast his baited hook. Pride 
took hold of Wat, and the thought of revenge. 

‘But | am Walter Gordon of Lochinvar,” he: said, as 
he strode along, heeding none; “a gentleman at least, and 
now, in spite of them all, an officer also. If mine own folk 
and kin think nothing of me in the little lodgings of Zaand- 
poort Street, | can show them that there are places more 
famous where Wat Gordon is welcome for bis own sake.” 

At this moment a shouting reveller, ruffling it along the 
street, recalled to his mind that he was in the neighbor- 
hood of the famous Hostelry of the Coronation, where 
nightly, during the stay of the army at Amersfort, all the 
young bloods of the allied forces met, and where (it was 
reported) brightest eyes shone across the wine goblet and 
lightest feet danced upon the polished floors. The Inn of 
the Coronation was held by mine host Sheffell. A score 
of times it had been closed by the city fathers, but never- 
theless with more or less carefully concealed intent of 
winking hard at its immediate reopening. 

For the Burgomeister of Amersfort looked upon the Inn 
of the Coronation as a safety-valve for the riotous blades 
of the city and camp. 

‘* For,” said he, to the more sapient of his corporation, 
when he could be private with them, “if the young kerls 
go not to the Coronation and meet with their like—well, 
we are men and fathers: like is it that we may have 
matters on our hands that shall trouble us more deeply. 
Worse were it if they came rattling their spurs and tag- 
ging at the tails of our daughters and our wives.” 

So the sleep of mine host Sheffell at the Coronation was 
not disturbed by fear of the city council. 

Towards this famous (or, as it might be, infamous) house, 
therefore, Wat turned his steps. Often the men of his 
regiment had offered to conduct him thither, but till now 
Wat had ever refused, with the laugh which meant that he 
had to do with metal more attractive. For in a camp it 
does not do to obtain a repute for too ostentatious virtue. 

But to-night Wat Gordon buckled his sword a little 
tighter, belted his silken orange sash closer about his new 
officer's coat, swung his cloak. back in a more becoming 
fashion, twirled his mustache, passed his flogers lightly 
through his crisp fair curls, and strode with jingle of 
huge cavalry spurs into the Hostel of the Coronation, into 
which (safe it is to say) no more proper or desirable young 
man had gone that night. 

Great Sheffell himself was on the watch, and greeted 
the young officer with profoundest courtesy. Wat vouch- 
safed him hardly a a but marched into a great crowd- 
ed room, which hummed about him, riant with gay noise 
and the spangle of silver and glass. 

The main guest-chamber of the Coronation was a long, 
fairly wide, white-panelled room, divided at the sides into 
more private litte compartments by curtains hung upon 
rows of pillars. The guests sat at small tables in the al- 
coves, and were waited on by girls attired in scarlet blouse 
and kirtle of embroidered silk, whose dainty clocked hose 
of orange and black twinkled undernéath as they passed 
deftly to and fro with glass and platter. 

As soon as Wat entered and began to thread his way 
through the laughing press he found himself greeted 
from this table and that,and many were the invitations 
showered upon him to make one of some laughing com- 
pany. But Wat shook his head smilingly, and made his 
way steadily to the head of the room, as if he had some 
appointment to keep there. 

He sat down listlessly at an unoccupied table, and a 
pretty maid, in a dress daintier and fresher than that of the 
other attendants, instantly stood beside him with ber bands 
clasped modestly before her. 

‘I wait my Lord’s commands,” she said, in excellent 
French 

Without giving the matter any consideration, Wat or- 
dered a bottle of old Rhenish, and sat back to contemplate 
the scene at his ease. Officers of every regiment in the 
service of the States-General and its allies were there— 
atiachés of the embassies, stray princelings of the allied 
German duchies—while scattered »mong these were to be 
seen ladies with flower-decked hair, lavish of shoulder, 
opulent of charm 

Presently the pretty maid brought Wat his bottle of 
ancient cobwebbed Rhenish. She decanted it carefully, 
standing close by his shoulder, so that a subtle suggestion 
of proximity affected the young man strangely. She 
poured out a full measure of the scented vintage into a 
huge glass, on which tritons gambolled and sea-nymphs 
writhed. 

** You have perchance no one to drink with you?” she 
said, giving him a glance out of her large lustrous eyes. 

“Truly,” replied Wat, ‘‘ L am alone.” 

And the sadness of his life seemed to culminate in a 
kind of mimic and desperate isolation as he spoke. 

“Then,” said the girl, “ may I not drink, first, to your 
beautiful eyes, my Captain—and then, if you will, to our 
better acquaintance?” 

She lifted the glass to her lips, tasted it as a bird does, 
and presented it to Walter with the daintiest gesture. 

‘Your name?” he said, looking at ber with a certain 
tolerant and entirely passive interest. 

“Lam called ‘the little Marie,’” she smiled. ‘I have 
been wellnigh a week in the Hostel of the Coronation, and 
not yet have I seen any to compare with you, my Lord 
Captain of the fair locks.” 

With a certain childish abandon and half-innocent free- 

* Begun in Hawren’s Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 


dom Marie seated herself upon the arm of the great chair 
into which Wat bad thrown himself upon his entrance. 
Her dainty foot dangled over the carven finial, almost 
touching the ribbons at Walter's knee with its silver- 
buckled slipper. Marie's hand Yested lightly on the small 
curls at the back of his neck. Walter grew vaguely res- 
tive under the caressing fingers; yet, because he was in a 
great and thronged room humming with Gompany, where 
none took any notice of him or of his companion, each 
being intent on playing out his own game, the uneasy 
feeling soon passed away. 

Only now and again, as the Rhenish sank in the bottle, 
and the hand of the little Marie took wider sweeps and 

more caressingly over his blond hair, the thought 
awoke not unpleasantly in Wat’s bosom: 

“They have cast me out of their home and friendship. 
They have preferred a traitor. But I will let them see 
that there is pleasure in the world yet.” 

And his arm went of its own accord about the waist of 
the little Marie. 

It seemed to be but a moment after that Wat looked up. 
A hush had fallen suddenly upon the briskly stirring din 
of the Hostel of the Coronation. Walter's eyes instantly 
caught those of a man attired in the uniform of the Pro- 
vost Marshal of the city. There was a cold smile of 
triumph in the eyes which met his. 1t was Barra, and he 
touched with his arm the man who stood beside him. Wat 
turned a little to look past the curtain which partly sur- 
rounded his table, and there, behirid the wide gauze sleeves 


’ of the little Marie, he encountered the grave and reproach- 


ful regard of his cousin, William Gordon. 

Wat started to his feet with a half-formed idea of going 
forward to explain something, he knew not what. But 
ere he had disengaged himself from the great chair, on the 
arm of which sat the little Marie, an angry thought, born 
of pride and fostered by the heady antiquity of the Rhenish, 
drew him back again into his place. A kind of desperate 
defiance chilled him into a blank and sudden calmness 
which boded no good either to himself or to those who 
should ween him. Besides which, the circumstances 
were certainly difficult of explanation. 

‘*They cast me out, and then immediately they follow 
me to spy upon me. Shall I utter a word of excuse, to be 
met with the sneer of unbelief? Am I not an officer of 
dragoons? Also, am I not of age, and able to choose my 
company as well as they? As I never was a prayer- 
monger, so neither will I now make myself a hypocrite.” 

He glanced not uncomplaisantly at the little Marie, who 
hummed a careless tune and swung her pretty foot, happi- 
ly unconscious of his trouble. Perhaps the Rhenish had 
taken her again to the green slopes about her native vil- 
lage and back to her more innocent childhood. 

* Another bottle of wine,” he cried, with a kind of half 
boyish defiance. 

**But, you have not finished this—” she answered. 
‘Nor, inideed,” she added, with a roguish smile, “‘ even 
paid for, it.” 

Wat threw a pair of gold pieces on the table 

‘* One for the wine and one to buy you a pair of buckled 
shoes, little Marie,” he said. 

‘Then you shall drink out of the one I wear,” she said, 
and she poured a thimbleful of the wine into the shoe 
which she deftly slipped from the foot which swung by 
his knee. 

** Pledge me!” she cried, daring him to a match of folly. 
And she held the curious beaker close to his chin. Wat 
was conscious that his cousin stood grave and stern by the 
door, and that on Barra’s face there hovered a strangely 
satisfied smile. But something angry and hot within him 
drove him recklessly deeper and deeper. He had no 
pleasure in the thing. It was as apples of Sodom in his 
mouth, exceeding bitter fruit. But at least he knew that 
he was cutting every tie that bound him to those in the 
street of Zaandpoort who had despised and rejected bim. 

He lifted the shoe of the little Marie in the air. 

**To the owner of the prettiest foot in the world,” he 
cried, and pledged her. 

Four men who had come in after my Lord of Barra now 
set themselves down at the table nearest to Wat. The 
little Marie, having recovered her slipper and wiped it 
coquettishly with the tassels of Wat’s sash, somewhat re- 
luctantly went away to bring the second bottle of Rhenish. 

During her absence Wat was blowing with all his might 
at the dying coals of his anger, and telling himself that 
he had done nothing worthy of reproach, when suddenly 
John Scarlett plumped down into the chair opposite him. 
He bad been in the inn all the time, but only now had he 
come near Walter Gordon. 

**Lochinvar,” he said, ‘‘’tis a sight for sore eyes to see 
ou here. What has happened to the Covenant, that you 
aave left the prayer-meeting and come to the Hostel of the 

Coronation?” 

** Jack,” cried Wat, ‘‘ you know better than that. Nev- 
er was Walter Gordon a great lover of the Covenant all 
the days of his life.” 

“Ye ran gayly with the hare, then, at any rate,” an- 
swered John Scarlett, provokingly. 

“ Nay,” replied Wat; “I was hunted by the pack, it is 
true, but that was because of the dead stroke I gave the 
Duke of Wellwood.” 

** And the beginning of that, was it not some matter of 
doctrine or of the kirk?” asked Scarlett, though he knew 
the truth well enough. 

The Rhenish had been mounting to Wat's head, and his 
heart had grown gay and boastful. 

** Nay,” he cried; “ very far indeed from that. "Twas 
rather a matter of the favors of my lady the Duchess.” 

One of the men at the next table looked over quickly at 
Wat's words, and, indeed, there seemed to be but little 
talk among them. Contrariwise, they sat silently drink- 
ing their wine, and, as it had been, listening to the talk of 
Wat Gordon and his companion. 

Presently the litthe Marie came back with the wine, 
deftly winding her way among the revellers; and as she 
went by the neighboring table, one of the men at the side 
on which she made to pass made free to set his arm about 
her. 

** Change about, my lass,” he said; ‘tis the turn of this 
table to have your pretty company. By my faith, they 
have given us a maid a8 plain-visaged as a Gouda cheese.” 

The little Marie gave a quick cry, and Wat half started 
to his feet and laid his hand upon his sword. But Scar- 


lett laid a heavy palm — his shoulder and forced him 
back n to hisseat. Ina moment the girl had adroit! 
twis herself from the clutch of the man, and, in addi- 
tion, bad left the marks of her nails on his cheek. 

** Take that, my rascal,” she cried, ** and learn that spies 
have no dealings with honest maids.” 

‘Good spirit, i’ faith!” said Scarlett, nodding his head 
approvingly. But the little Marie, coming to them with 
heightened color and angry eyes, did not again set herself 
on the arm of Wat Gordon's chair. She drew a stool to 
the side of the table, midway between Wat and Scarlett. 
Then she placed her arm upon the table-cloth, and leaned 
her chin upon the palm of her hand. 

*“ Abide by us,” said Walter, who could not bear that 
so fair and light a thing should be left to the ill-guided 
mercies of such a pack as were drinking at the next table. 

The second supply of Rhenish, with the capable assist- 
ance of Scarlett, sank apace in its tal! flask, and at each 
glass Watt’s voice mounted higher and higher. He could 
be heard all over the room, declaiming upon the merits 
of Scottish men, offering to defend with his life the virtue 
and beauty of Scottish maids; or in case none should be 
willing to call these in question, then he was equally 
ready to draw swords on behalf of the dignity and in- 
corruptibility of Scottish judges. 

The guest-room of the Coronation was for a while dis- 
posed to listen with amused wonder. But the four men 
at the table near Wat had become five. The new-comer 
proved to be a short-necked, red-faced, deeply scarred 
man, dressed in the uniform of the Provost Marshal's 
guards. The wine in Wat's brain prevented him for the 
time from recognizing bis ancient enemy, Haxo the Bull. 
But Haxo the Bull it was. 

Scarlett was now most anxious to get Wat away. There 
was a gleam of almost piteous anxiety also in the eyes of 
the little Marie. 

**My Captain,” she said, bending over and laying her 
hand on his sleeve, ‘‘it is high time for you to go to your 
quarters—you can come and see me again in the morning 
if you will.” 

or Wat was now talking louder than ever, and beating 
upon the table with his hand. 

“And I repeat that whoever casts a slur upon the vir- 
tue and beauty of a Scots maid has to settle acccunts 
with Wat Gordon of Lochinvar—” 

The men at the nearest table had also begun talking 
loudly, and the voice of Haxo pierced the din. 

**I tell you the girl is safely my master’s meat. And 
she is a dainty filly enough. Her name is Kate McGhie, 
and sbe is a land-owner’s daughter somewhere in the bur- 
ren land of Scots. My Lord bought her good-will quickly 
enough with a sty present for herself and a commission 
for her gossip’s loutish husband—trust Barra for that. 
He is never laggard in his affairs with women.” 

Wat Gordon was on his feet in an instant. The litile 
Marie inctively shrank aside from the white fierce 
face which she saw. It looked like the countenance of 
some one whom she had never seen. The young man 
fairly spurned the table at which he had been sitting, and 
with a single spring he was over the next and at the 
throat of Haxo the Bull. 

** Villain, you lie in your throat,” he shouted, ‘‘and I 
will kill you for your lie. "Tis as false as the lying tongue 
which I will tear out of your mouth.” 

The four men rose simultaneously and drew, some of 
them tlieir swords, and the others their daggers. Wat 
would instantly have been stabbed among them but that 
the little Marie, dashing forward like a hawk, threw her 
arms about the nearest, pinioning for a moment his hands 
to his side. 

Then Scarlett, with a sweep of his sword, leaped on the 
table in the midst of them, crying, *‘ Fair play! stand back 
there, all of you who do not want to be spitted.” 

Presently, finding Wat’s grasp on his throat relax as he 
reached for his weapon, Haxo shook himself free, and drew 
the hanger which in honor of his advancement he wore 
instead of his butcher’s knife. Wat had neither room nor 
yet time to draw his long sword. But with quick bare- 
sark fury he caught up by the leg the heavy oaken chair 
on which Haxo had been sitting, and twirling it over his 
head like a staff, he struck the brawny butcher with the 
carved back of it fair on the temple, almost crushing in 
his cheek. The Bull dropped to the floor without a groan. 

Then there ensued a battle fierce and fell in the corner 
of the great room of the Coronation. Wat stood at bay 
with the oaken chair in his hand, Scarlett’s long sword 
turned every way, and even the little Marie, long unac- 
customed to courtesy, showed her fidelity to the salt of 
kindness she had tasted. She crouched low, almost on 
her knees, and waited for a chance to strike upward with 
the dagger she held in her hand. But the room swarmed 
black with their foes. The remaining four had now been 
re-enforced by half a dozen more, and the way to the door 
seemed completely blocked. Then it was that Scarlett 
raised the rallying-cry: “ Scotsto me! To me, Blue Bon- 
nets!” 

And through the press were thrust the burly shoulders 
of Sergeant Davie Dunbar and two of his comrades. All 
might now have gone well but for the madness working 
in the brain of Wat of Lochinvar. For the insult to his 
sweetheart’s good name uttered by Haxo had made him 
resolve to kill every man at the table who had heard the 
blasphemous slander. 

* Arrest him,” the Provost Marshal's men cried. ‘“‘ He 
has murdered Haxo!” 

” Die, rogues and liars all!” shouted Wat, in yet fiercer 
reply. 

And without further parley he brought his chair down 
upon the shoulder of the nearest, who sank on his face, 
stunned with the mighty blow, 

**Good Scots to the rescue!” cried Scarlett, again en- 
gaging two men at a time with his point, and easily keep- 
ing them in play. 

n this fashion, with Wat leading and striking all down 
in his way with a kind of desperate fury, Scarlett and 
Davie Dunbar with the other two Scots pressing as closely 
after him as they could, they made their way steadily 
and slowly towards the outgate of the Hostel of the Cor- 
onation. 

“Lord help us all!” cried the more terrified of the in. 


mates; “let us get out of the way of these praying Blue 
Bonpets when they are angered!” — 
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For the floor began to sprinkle with groaning men who 
had dropped from the blades of the enllendenn and with 
stunned and maimed men stricken down by the fierce 
vigor of Wat’s onslaught. 

et in spite of all it was a long time before the stead- 
fast phalanx could force its np A the street. 

By this time Wat held his chair by its only survivin 
leg, and the blades of the small Scots phalanx drip 
blood into their own great basket-hilts. The street was 
packed with towns-people, and even the watch could not 
make way to apprehend them. When the six Scots 
finally came forth into the night it might indeed have 

ne very ill with them had it not been that a patrol of 

risian horse chanced to pass at that moment in front of 
the Hostel of the Coronation. 

To them Scarlett cried out in their own country speech 
(with which he was somewhat acquainted), ‘* Help for cer- 
tain true soldiers of the Prince cruelly beset by towns- 
folk!” 

Now this was the very wisest word he could have 
spoken. For whatever private discontents they might 
cherish, all the soldiers of the camp were of the faction 
of their General when it came to choosing between the 
Prince of Orange and the turbulent and rebellious muni- 
cipality of Amersfort. The patrol swiftly opened out, 
and presently enclosed the Scots between their files. Thus 
they were able to pass safely through the howling mob, 
which, however, made ugly rushes at them as they went. 

Presently they came to the headquarters of the portion 
of the force domiciled in the city. 

Wat, who had been entirely sobered by the fierce ex- 
citement of battle, now again felt his head reel with the 
sharply sudden impact of the night air. 

Yet when the prisoners were confronted by the officer 
of the night, he at once stepped forward and without 
hesitation assumed the sole responsibility of the affair. 

‘**T fear I have slain a man—or mayhap more than one,” 
he said; ‘‘ but these, my friends, have had no part in the 
quarrel. They only assisted me to fight my way out.” 

‘*Your name and regiment, sir?” said the officer in 
charge. 

‘‘T am Walter Gordon, Captain in Douglas’s regiment 
of Dragoons,” replied Walter, readily enough. 

** Let Captain Gordon be taken to the military prison 
and there kept in the safest cell!” said the clear high voice 
of Barra. He had entered unobserved, having followed 
the patrol along the street, and the officer of the night sa- 
luted the councillor of the Prince and the Provost Mar- 
shal of the camp and city of Amersfort. 

Walter was therefore promptly delivered to the officer 
and file who were sent to escort him, and in a moment he 
went out with them into the night. 

‘Were they souljers or civilians ye murthered, for 
sure?” asked the officer, as they went along the street. 
He spoke the pleasant tongue of Ireland in a soft, far- 
reaching whisper. 

**Townsfolk,” returned Wat; ‘‘all except one scoun- 
drel of a Provost Marshal’s man!” 

‘‘More power to ye,” said the Irishman, promptly. 
‘Give me the grip of your hand, and by my sow! I'll 
give ye a chance to run for it at the next corner!” 

But Wat declined the obliging offer of the kind-hearted 
Irishman. 

“I thank you with all my heart,” he said. ‘It is kind- 
ly meant. ButI prefer to stand my trial. Things can’t 
be worse with me.” 

** Well, it’s you that knows, my son,” said the Irishman; 
‘*but to Patrick Ryan's thinking a long hempen neck-tie, 
swung elegantly over a beam, might make things a deal 
worse for ye.” 

And in a minute more the iron gate of the military 
prison of Amersfort had shut to upon Wat Gordon. 

(To BE ConTINUED.) 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
VIL. —SENSE-DEVELOPMENT. 


6 hg > is a conviction prevalent that a child which is 
left so completely to itself as the method previousl 
described would indicate will, at least during babyhood. 
be slow and dull, and will feel bored for lack of interests. 
But in reality the undisturbed child, while serene and 
sweet, is in every waking moment also unusually and 
uniformly active and gay. . He discovers and interprets 
gradually and naturally both the small ego and the great 
non-ego; and since he discovers them from the stand- 
point of his infant observation, not forced prematurely 
from the point of view of the adult mind, he will find in 
the process endless amusement without disturbance or 

excitement. 

The sense of touch is the last of the human powers to 
be wiped out by the oncoming of death ; it is also the 
first to develop in the new-born infant. The first sensa- 
tions of this outer life are usually not agreeable to the 
new-born child. His feeble wail, a protest against the 
wide unknown, seems to invite our compassion, anil 
usually tempts the attendants to offer injudicious petting. 
If, however, the first feeble sense of touch is used to give 
the child a point of contact with the new world, a baby 
even a few hours old, unless it is in pain, will be com- 
forted if it be allowed to clutch in its tiny fist the finger of 
some friendly hand. 

The prehensile powers of a baby are pny 
much greater than those of a mature man. Many chil- 
dren, when only a few weeks old, are able to sustain 
their weight by hanging by the arms. Through this 
ability to grasp and hold whatever comes in contact with 
their curving fingers comes their first self-taught lesson, 
and their first means of diversion and investigation. 


To the first sense of touch the average child a week 
old adds a feeble consciousness of the sense of sight, and 
begins to follow moving objects with his eyes, or to ob- 
serve anything that is shining or bright. At the age of a 
month it will turn its head and follow moving sounds. 
When six weeks old a child will begin to distinguish, not 
by sight, but probably by touch or smell, its attendants 
one from another. When ten weeks old it will so far in 
its feeble brain have formulated the fact of friendly at- 
tention that, if well cared for, it will no longer cry or wail 
unmeaningly or indiscriminately whenever it feels hun- 
ger, pain, or discomfort, but will grunt and scold, with 
cheerful and evident confidence that its wants will be 
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considered as soon as made known. Some children at 
this age will fasten the eyes upon the person who usually 
attends to such necessities, cooing and chattering in a 
seeming effort to convey by the inarticulate language of 
infancy their personal wants. 

When it was eleven weeks old, one of these judiciously 
neglected babies was heard to laugh out so loud as to 
frighten himself ; and another at the same age was proved 
to notice, distinguish, and show preference in colors, in- 
dicating ge leasure in dull blue, and distress and 
physical discomfort at bright pink. At three months of 
age one child passed infantile judgment upon musical 
tones, screaming with apparent rage whenever the sharp 
tones of a hand-organ rose from the street, but cooing 
and laughing with delight whenever a fine piano in an 
adjoining room was touched. Before this age the aver- 
age child has also discovered himself. First he finds his 
hands, and they afford him a day’s amusement and fur- 
nish valuable lessons in natural history. He discovers 
successively that they move, that they belong to him, and 
finally, more wonderful still, that they move at his own 
volition. These movements are at first aimless and with- 
out purpose, but the gradual effort to convert them into 
intentional motions entertains many a — for days or 
weeks. The discovery of the head furnishes perhaps 
the greatest wonder and amusement to the child, since, 
unaided by the sense of sight, he must explore that region 
with the help of the half-trained hands alone. As the lit- 
tle fingers wander round and round the tiny dome, a look 
of interest and comprehension will gradually replace that 
of astonishment, and this transition marks another distinct 
epoch in the nattral mental development of the child. 


When we entertain and amuse an infant, we do not 
help in its essential development, but rather hinder its 
normal growth. 
teaches and strengthens the infant mind. A child three 
months old, already observing a difference in sounds and 
in colors, and formulating, even —— feebly, the per- 
sonality of those around him, faces literally the whole 
world of material sensations, and will gain more new in- 
formation by his own unaided perception than either the 
father or mother could. possibly acquire in a much longer 
time without an attack of nervous exhaustion. We can- 
not prevent this natural rapid development, nor would we 
wish to do so; but we peel te avoid with the utmost care 
either interfering with or accelerating its progress. All 
the environment of a child should remain as nearly as 
possible the same day by day. New rooms, strange faces, 
unusual sounds or sights, should be avoided, in order that 
he may learn to know the 1” and “not I” in their sim- 
plest forms, and with the minimum strain upon the ner- 
vous system. 

When about a year old a child enters into its first com- 
prehension of the power and value of language, which is 
the door of intellectual life. With this acquisition it leaves 
babyhood behind and crosses the threshold into childhood. 


LADY BICYCLISTS IN CAIRO. 
See illustration on page 160. 


NYTHING more cosmopolitan than the wheel has not 
ev been discovered. The graceful girl, the stout wo- 
man hoping to reduce her burden of flesh, the invalid to 
whom exercise promises to restore health and bloom, alike 
enjoy the rapid motion and the bounding of the blood in 
the veins which come from using the bicycle. Cairo, 
which is becoming a favorite winter resort, presents a 
curious contrast in these days between ancient and mod- 
ern ways, for the end - of -the - century wheelwoman en- 
gages an Oriental servitor to run before her and clear 
the roads of prowling curs, and he might have stepped 
out of the days when the pyramids were built. Foreign- 
ers on wheels, and ladies at that, add the last anachro- 
nism to the picturesque streets of Cairo. 


“LADY BETTY DELME£.” 


See illustration on page 154. 


oo beautiful picture, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
recently sold in England for 11,000 guineas. Lady 
Betty and her charming children long ago slept with their 
fathers, but the painter’s art has preserved their youth 
and beauty and happiness in that rare immortality which 
only genius can bestow. The group is charming, and 
might easily be a nineteenth -century one, with the fair 
mother, the dimpled children, and the friendly little dog, 
all looking so sweet and eager and alive. The picture 
will be a favorite with readers of the Bazar. 





A NEW worker in advanced research has ee in 
the ranks of scientific women. This is Lydia Ra- 
binovitsch, a Russian, who came to America late in 1895. 

She has taken the degree of Ph.D. at the University of 
Zurich, a course in pedagogy at Bonn, and has accom- 
plished original work in scientific investigation, and pub- 
lished various articles in the scientific journals of Europe. 
In this way she proved her ability to pursue the course of 
study and research as followed by pupils of Professor 
Koch's Laboratory, in Berlin, where she was the first wo- 
man admitted to work; and so far is the only one. 

Dr. Rabinovitsch has taken charge of the new Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory in the Women’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, where she will also continue to pursue cer- 
tain lines of investigation of a nature important to the 
health and welfare of humanity. 


A young girl as acting constable is a good deal of a 
novelty, even in this day of New Women. Miss Florence 
Klotz, who holds this position in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
was pressed into service by her father, an alderman, dur- 
ing the illness of the regular constable, and has been so 
successful as to win general admiration. Miss Klotz is 
only eighteen years old, but she possesses an unusual 
amount of pluck and presence of mind, and has had thus 


We excite and weaken it; but nature . 
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far no difficulty in serving warrants, summonses, ate 
subpeenas. 


Even the ple who make a point of conscience of 
depositing their newspapers and magazines in the red 
boxes placed in stations and ferry-houses by the Hospital 
Book and Newspaper Society have probably little idea 
of the large amount of work —— by this associa- 
tion in its own especial line. Its last report shows that 
in 1896 it distributed nearly 90,000 daily newspapers, 
65,000 illustrated and weekly papers, over 25,000 maga- 
zines, and 7600 books. 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Wayside Inn,” at Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, has been purchased by Mr. Samuel H. Howe, of 
Boston, a descendant of the family of Howes who during 
three generations won for the inn its reputation. The 
new owner's design is to make the place a permanent 
memorial to Longfellow, and to restore it as nearly as it 
may be to its condition in the days when the poet, Ole 
Bull, Luigi Monti, and others made it their meeting-place. 


Miss Martha Mortov,who has proved herself one of the 
most successful of American women playwrights, has a 
clever method of planning the positions her characters 
shall hold while on the stage, and the points at which they 
shal] make their entrance and exits. She uses a chess- board 
as a — plan, and makes the chess-men take the 
place of the personages and pieces of furniture. As the 
action of the scene demands their change of position, she 
moves the chess-men, and formulates her directions for the 
actors in accordance with the movements of the pieces on 


‘the board. Miss Morton is a New-Yorker by birth, was 


educated in the public schools of this city, and has won 
her a7 eminence by dint of constant and conscientious 
work, 


A woman physician and two trained nurses have been 
sent to Bulgaria by Lady Henry Somerset, to “~. care 
for the Armenian refugees, in whose cause Lady Henry 
is deeply interested. 


The doors of Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina, 
are to be opened to girls, in compliance with the terms of 
the bequest of $100,000 made to the college by Mr. Wash- 
ington Duke. 


No recent event has enlisted more general interest than 
the congress of mothers, convened at Washington from 
February 17-19. . Mrs. Cleveland gave the assembled mo- 
thers a reception on the morning of the 17th, and the la- 
dies to whom the congress owes its existence—Mrs. Birney, 
Mrs. Hearst, Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, Mrs. Lewis, and Mrs. 
Mumford—have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
smoothness with which the machinery has moved, and the 
tact and ability which have characterized leaders and 
speakers at the several meetings. 


Anything more tragic than the death of Mr. Castelmary, 
just as he had finished the part of Tristano in Martha 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, on the eve- 
ning of February 10, can hardly be imagined. The artist 
had not been well, and his heart had already shown that 
it was worn and weak, and these danger-signals had de- 
cided him soon to seek a respite from the stage. But Cas- 
telmary never sang and never acted more superbly than 
just before the curtain fell on the first act of Martha. 
Sinking to the floor, in a moment he was gone, to the con- 
sternation of his friends. Jean de Reszke caught him in 
his arms, but there was no recognition on the part of the 
dying man. And the opera went on—the audience pleased 
and charmed, never dreaming of the strange intrusion of 
death on the scene. They discovered it at their breakfast 
tables the next morning. 


The New York School of Applied Design has a dis. 
tinguished patroness on its list in Princess Christian. In 
acknowledgment of her courtesy, the Board of Directors 
of the school have decided to send the Princess a very 
beautiful testimonial, —_ decorated, and on a parch- 
ment two feet square. iss Lucy B. Ames and Miss 
gs J. Cuddy have done the lettering and ornamenta- 
tion, 


Mrs. Crackenthorpe is the wife of a well-known and 
successful barrister in England, who some years ago fell 
heir to a beautiful old estate. She is a talented writer, 
and is the author of ‘‘ The Revolt of the Daughters,” a 
paper which attracted much attention at the time of its 
publication, and of many other brilliant magazine articles 
and stories. She is a gifted woman, and if poverty had 
been her lot she would have won fame in the world of 
letters. Her son, the late Herbert Crackenthorpe, was one 
of the most original of England’s younger writers, and 
his tragic death left a large circle of mourning friends 
and relatives. His mother has written and privately cir 
— a tenderly touching prayer for the repose of his 
soul. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher lies very ill at Stamford, and 
may pass away before another week rolls by. Mrs. 
Beecher’s advanced age, and a fall which prostrated her 
in December, have brought about the present condition 
of things. Few women have impressed themselves more 
vividly upon their contemporaries or done more to ele- 
vate and beautify domestic life and the science of house- 
keeping than has Mrs. Beecher. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Greatorex, who lately died in Paris, was 
the first among the women artists of America to be hon- 
ored with international recognition. Mrs, Greatorex was 
born in Ireland in 1819, her father being a clergyman. 
Her husband, Henry a Greatorex, was a well- 
known English musician. er sketches and etchings 
have been often exhibited, and in connection with her 
sister, Mrs. Despard, she produced ‘‘ Etchings in Nurem- 
berg,” “‘Old New York, from the Battery to Blooming- 
dale,” and “‘ The Homes of Ober-Ammergau.” 


The only girls’ club in the United States that belongs to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is the Junior 
Clio Club of Denver, made up of girls under sixteen years 
old. They are studying American history thoroughly, 
and re exercising themselves in parliamentary 
practice. 
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PIANO LESSONS. 
WHEN AND HOW TO BEGIN. 


\ ANY a mother is just now seriously 
rt considering whether a certain toddler 
of hers shall begin piano lessons. 
signs of musical talent have perbaps aroused 
her The little one may have caught a few 
melodies and sung them prettily, or have 
manifested a desire to make a plaything of 
the dazzling key-board of the new piano in 
the drawing-room. Perchance the object of 
her anxiety is a girl, and it seems a foregone 
conclusion that every girl in a position for 
social ambition must play the piano. 

A musica! friend, whose opinion she values, 
has told her the lessons cannot begin too 
soon. Another, with apparently quite as 
good judgment, declares that too early a 
start involves danger, including injury to 
health and the stifling of musical sentiment. 

Counsels so conflicting bewilder the con- 
scientious mother, She recalls, with a shiver, 
the monotonous practising on her next-door 
neighbor's piano that made her so nervous 
last season, and her bewilderment increases. 
It is hard for her to believe that such thrum- 
ming—for thrumming it was, and not music 

can be pleasant or profitable to any one. 
Intuitively she has approached a truth. 

Until a beautiful tone can be evoked from 
the piano key, in the name of all beauty, 
have the instrument left severely alone. It 
is not the sole means of music-making. 

An important question to settle before be- 
ginning piano lessons concerns the develop- 
ment of the child’s hands. The human hand 
is as different in different individuals as are 
all other seemingly similar products of crea- 
tion. One child has much greater native 
flexibility of fingers and wrists than another, 
and will earlier gain the necessary muscular 
development to profit by training. More- 
over, the lightness or heaviness of touch of 
the piano to be used must be considered. The 
piano should be a good one, and in perfect 
tune. 

A calm, even, melodious legato is the sure 
foundation for a fine touch. It is far easier 
to impart this to a child who has had no op- 
portunity to stumble into bad habits. No 
child shoukd be started on regular piano les- 
sons until all the conditions are favorable for 
legato-playing. A very simple test may be 
applied: 

Seat the child before the middle of the 
key-board, in an unconstrained position, with 
the feet resting on a footstool. Place the 
thumb of the right hand directly over mid- 
die ©, to the length of the nail, and the other 
fingers, so curved that the fleshy part of the 
tips inclines to the keys, over the next white 
keys higher. See that the knuckles and 
wrists are on a level with the back of the 
hand, and that the muscles of hand and arm 
are so relaxed as to prevent stiffness. Have 
the thumb strike C, and hold it while the 
other fingers in turn strike the keys beneath 
them so that each tone is prolonged until the 
next key is attacked, returning in the same 
way. Have the experiment repeated with 
the left hand, an octave lower, the thumb 
holding G, and the other fingers striking the 
lower notes, first down and then up. Not 
until it is possible to keep the thumbs firmly 
at their posts and produce fairly clear, ring- 
ing tones with the other fingers need piano 
lessons be considered, whether the child be 
five, six, or seven years old, 

Meanwhile the musical intelligence need 
not remain unawakened. Good music, of a 
kind that can appeal to the young mind, 
may surround the child. It may learn to 
sing simple and pure melodies, to distin- 
guish a major from a minor key, and to 
realize the relative value of tones. The 
notes, too, may be learned from the printed 
page, and familiarity gained with their vari- 
ous sounds 

It is not a bad idea to have the first instru- 
mental attempt made on some minor musical 
instrument. For this purpose the guitar 
would be my choice, because it was my own 
first love, and served as my sole means of ex- 
pression in instrumental music during my 
fifth and sixth years. To it I owe a vast 
deal in the way of preliminary tone-culture. 
In learning to tune the guitar alone—and 
this should be carefully directed—the ear be- 
comes very sensitive 

By the time a pupil so prepared is ready 
for the piano his mental musical furniture 
will not be absolutely beggarly. The next 
step is to provide a teacher who will impart 
to instruction the freshness of life, and not 
be content with dry mechanism. 

It becomes interesting to the pupil to heed 
the necessary laws of mechanism wher shown 
that rough, harsh, or thin tones are caused by 
a faulty position of the hands, a wrong at- 
tack or fingering. As soon as a round, sono. 
rous tone can be produced, and pitch, vol- 
ume, quality, and value in single notes ap- 
preciated, double notes and chords may be 
attacked. The pupil should be taught how 
chords and scales are made, the relations of 
intervals, and the differences between major 
and minor, diatonic aud chromatic, etc. 

Every exercise should be transposed into 
other keys, and written down as well as 
played from memory. The habit of writing 
notes greatly stimulates the musical intelli- 
gence. There is nothing more valueless than 
mechanical practice in which the mind has 
no part. Faults in keeping time, for in- 
stance, are not so much the result of lack of 
talent as of lack of attention. 

Inherent in the human breast is a sense of 
rhythm, Were this gift, which is pure sen- 
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sation, used as a ground-work on which to 
build a discriminating sense of art rhythm, 
time-keeping would afford comparatively lit- 
tle trouble. On the contrary, the native in- 
stincts are too often disturbed in the process 
of training, and by nothing more sadly than 
the pernicious habit of continual count- 
ing aloud, which makes the pupil a slavish 
dependent. Time should be beaten, the value 
of the notes and rests counted, and the phras- 
ing analyzed before beginning to play an ex- 

ercise or a piece.. During the performance 
the pulsation within should be relied on as 
far as possible. Occasional counting aloud 
may be found necessary, but the pianist 
whose mind is never free from the numeri- 
cal count cannot attain ease, fluency, nor 
musical tone. 

Scales, chords, and finger exercises should 
be regarded merely as fragments of the ma- 
terials that go to make music, and very early 
the pupil should be given beautiful melo- 
dious pieces in which the figures and forms 
with which he has become familiar are in- 
troduced, It is better to play easy pieces 
well than harder ones poorly. The various 
rhythms, the theme, sentences, and periods, 
should be analyzed, and the pupil taught to 
construct little melodies for himself on a 
similar plan. Facts in the history of music 
should be judiciously interspersed with rudi- 
mentary teaching, and the pupil led gradu- 
ally to enter heartily into this delightful and 
useful study. Sight-reading should be cul- 
tivated, and as far as possible everything 
committed to memory. 

Many teachers are afraid of ye ere 
and memorizing, supposing they lead to bad 
habits. No danger will be found, however, 
if the pupil has mastered each degree of 
progress before entering on the next. Mem- 
orizing understandingly is not learning by 
rote, nor is intelligent reading like scram- 
bling through notes. 

During the first weeks of instruction it is 
wise to have the pupil do no practising with- 
out the teacher. A very good plan is to have 
the rudiments taught in classes of four, with 
half-hour lessons, at least three times each 
week. Young pupils practising alone should 
not be permitted to sit at the piano more 
than fifteen minutes at atime. This may be 
repeated as often as seems desirable in each 
case. Later the time for practice may be 
half an hour, repeated twice a day, or often- 
er. One hour discreetly employed will lead 
to far more rapid and satisfactory progress 
than several hours of aimless practising. 
The use of the pedal is an essential part of 
a pianist’s work, but judgment alone can de- 
cide when to begin it. 

A musical education in the lines indicated 
quickens the perceptions, strengthens the 
memory, cultivates order and promptness, 
and disciplines, refines, and ennobles the char- 
acter. It demands less time than a rR 
less method. It is solid as far as it 
and early enables the pupil to become nae 
pendent of the teacher. 
all, and affords a splendid foundation for 
those favored ones whose genius leads them 
to lofty’ hei — Instead of flooding society 
with half edged artists who bore~them- 
selves and others with the difficult composi- 
tions in which they have been painfully 
drilled, it will provide musicianly amateurs 
who make music a. joy and inspiration in 
family and social life. It will enable young 
people to enjoy four-hand or other ensemble 
playing, and to read promptly, and if neces- 
sary transpose into another key, a simple 
accompaniment. It will lead to the appre- 
ciation of the grandest performances of ar- 
tists. It will prove a lasting possession. 

AUBERTINE WooDWARD Moore. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 





SuPERIOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers,Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections: it whitens, perience fortifies the skin. J.S1- 
MON, 13 Rue Grange eliére, Paris; Park & TILFoRD, 
Nev, : ork. Druggists, Perfumers, Fancy - goods stores. 
—{Adv,J 
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Some ‘New -w Fiction 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF 
CLARE’S 

Being Passages from the Memoirs of An- 
thony Dillon, Chevalier of St. Louis, and 
Late Colonel of Clare’s Regiment in the 
Service of France. By S. R. Keicurt- 
LEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 50. 


FRANCES WALDEAUX 


A Novel. . By Resecca Harpine Davis. 
Illustrated by T. DE THuLstRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR 
And Other Fairy Tales. Collected by Zor 
DANA UNDERHILL. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS 


A Novel... By EvA WILDER BrRoDHEAD. 
Illustrated by W. A. RoGers. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE 

And Other Stories. By Eten Dovucras 
DELAND. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE GRAY MAN 
A Novel. By S. R. Crockett. 
ed by Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Tilustrat- 
Post 8vo, 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER 
A Story of the Youth of George Washing- 
ton. By MoLtty ELLiot Seawett. II- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


SOLOMON CROW’S 
CHRISTMAS POCKETS 
And Other Tales. By RutH McENERY 
STUART. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

Ornamental, $1 25. 
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bearing the above Trade-Mark 
BINDIN Gs. 


NO ROUGH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 

NO COARSE PIBRES to fill with dirt. 

NO UGLY KINKS — fite edge of every skirt per- 
fectly. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §, H. a Me 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


You Can Rest- Assured 





including That as long as a thread of 
the goods remains, just so long 
will that thread be black—not 
a faded, washed-out gray- 
black, but the same stainless, 
brilliant black that was a 
feature of the original fabric. 


Many Exclusive 
Novelties 


West 23d St. 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Silk Petticoats. 
BATISTE CORSETS. 
Shirt Waists. 


SPRING STYLES 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Organdie, Dimity, Gingham. 
SILK FROCKS. 


Hand-made Guimps, 
Hand-Embroidered Underwear. 


DELIGHTED! Broadoay 196 & 


It is difficult to express the pleasure of the ladies as they become NEW YORK. 
acquainted with the virtues of the new and only perfect dress —— 
edge— 


is the recognized synonym for the 
standard quality of fast-black dye. 


THE BLACK 
THAT LASTS 


| AMERICAN BUREAU 78-80 Walker Street, 
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THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most anique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LBOTY, 6 de la Madeleine, 
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“FEDER’S BRUSH 1 Woodrow Wilson's 
SKIRT PROTECTOR” |; WASHINGTON 


Now superseding all the old and unsatisfactory ‘‘cords,” ‘‘braids,” 
‘* rubber,” and ‘‘velveteen” bindings. It never wears through, it , GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 
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_—_—_—— ‘ — ———__—- — cleans instantly from dirt and mud, and it is always soft and pli- } Wooprow WILSON, Ph. I )., 
able. Dampness does not affect it. A beautiful finish to the skirt. |? LL.D. Copiously Illustrated by 

Better than Rubber IT CLEANS EASILY— Howard Pye, Harry Fenn, 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS A shake, and the dust is off. . and Others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


The New Success —A Perfect /Dress Shield 


OMO mee 


A rub, and it’s clean. Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 
A brush, and it’s new. S = $3. 00. 
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ie W. GODDARD & SONS, se-108 toe a trained scholar and a brilliant writer. It 


is one of the most readable lives of Wash- 









be yr 4 ington that has been written. To the 
made without } youthful American who loves his country 
Rubber or Gutta- no novel can be half so interesting as this 
powers as qn volume. To the reader of history who is 
less, and entire- weary with dates and statistics such a biog 
1 oy to , raphy is like an oasis in the desert. To the 
b man of letters who loves a cultivated style 
They are light- and felicitous expression, this fresh volume 
= , A | upon an old subject is a delightful surprise. 

hey do not de- b —Observer, N.Y. 
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Master of an admirable style for his 
torical writing, with great power of com- 
pressed yet clear and vivid statement, Pro 
fessor Wilson is equally master of his 
subject. . . . The historical perspective 
and proportions are admirably preserved ; 
the telling of much in few words is remark 
able ; the whole is scholarly, accurate, just. 
The author has taken the measure of his 
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Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 
OMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 
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On Face, Neck and Arms Removed instantly PIANO & ORGAN CO. man, and this study of Washington should 
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PADONA Washington, N. J. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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AN EPISODE IN 
“Who knocked my hat off?” 


THE 


Then spake the wrathful Iroquois 


IN PILLOW-LAND., 


Tuey sent me to bed the other night— 


What I di 1 don't know, but it wasn't right 
And I went to bed, and I cried and cried, 
For going to bed I cannot abide. 

But when I'd been there a minute or two 
Came the funniest things you ever knew 

For right in my pillow I looked, and law! 
Was the finest parade that ever you saw. 
There were lobsters, clad in the finest things, 
The kind you will see on the backs of kings, 
And they marched along like the grenadiers, 
Who fight like lions and know nv fears, 


Ar then came a line of oysters bold, 

With legs a lothes all trimmed with gold; 
And then, with a fearful, terrible noise, 

There followed a crowd of my choicest toys. 
Twas the beet parade that was ever seen ; 

No show like that bas ever been; 

And I tell you whut and main 


with mv might 
I'm trying to be sent to bed again! 


Joun Kenpuiox Banos 

ee 

* Buy your wheel from me, sir,” 

dealer to & prospective customer, 
you a present of a cyclometer. 

ou are not the man | am looking for,” replied the 

shopper. “I am trying to find a seller of eyeleunetene 

who will throw in a bicycle.” 


" said an enterprising 
‘and I will make 


—~>——_ 


Mas. Guuuey 
Mus. GLanpens 


“Do you believe in proverbs ?” 
“Certainly. I believe that a bird 


on the hat is worth two in the bash, for example.” 








THE 


Wen YOUR BEST GLRL PEPENDS UPON Yor 


shouted George 





LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 
“ Whoever did will catch it.” 


jy, with my little hatchet. 


THE “COUNTER” SIGN. 


Private Ricketts is a member of the Steenth Regi- 
ment of the National Guard, and a very efficient sol- 
dier. In private life he is a floor-walker for Mesars. 
Poplin & Son, dry-goods merchanta. 

One day Private Ricketts was doing sentry duty at 
the summer camp, Peekskill, when a crowd of his ac- 
quaintances, merry young men and maidens, visited 
the encampment. They were being showed about the 
camp by a fellow-soldier, and had‘ occasion to cross 
Sentry icketts’s line. He challenged them : 

* Who goes there ?” 

“ Friends,” replied the soldier. 

* Advance, friend, and give the countersign,” 
manded the sentry. 

At this order the entire party, with one accord, sang 
out, 

“Cash !’ 

Private Ricketts could have sunk into the ground if 
there had been a hole conveniently near. As it waa, he 
declared the whole thing was a prearranged plot, laid 
by his fellow-soldier, to heap confusion on his head, 
and he talked verbosely of having him. coprt-mar- 
tialled; but he did not proceed to that extreme. He 
contented himself with giviug him a sound thrashing 
at the first opportunity. 


com- 


——— ee 
Mamma. “I don’t see why you call Daisy Martin 
selfish. I think she is a very nice little girl.” 

Erus.. “Oh, mamma, bat she is selfish! She's al- 
ways at the head of the class, and she won't let any 
of the rest of us get ahead of her.” 


—_—>———_ 


“I called to ask where youn bay your street-car 
stoves,’’ said he to * ,e president of the line. 

“ It is useless to tell 
any. 

“Ob, I'm not a stove-agent. I wanted to know 
where you bought them so that I could go to the same 
place. I want to get one to use as a refrigerator next 
summer.” 


you, sir, You can’t sell us 


£.¢ PY a 
,-C EePyP AN bry 


PLEASURES OF SKATING, 
, AND YOU OAN'T SKATE WELL ENOUGH TO KEEP UKE OUT OF THE HOLES. 


RXPRACTs FROM “THe STYGIAN PUNCH." 
Epiren wy Joe Muier, Esq. 


“Were you and your wife happy in the Garden of 
Eden, Adam ?” asked Johnson. 


“Oh yes; after the invention of speech we were,” 
= dam. “ Before that we were growling all the 
me," 


“ Yes,” said Noah, “T admit it. I was a grand old 


man—050 years. 

“Tat!” retorted Methuselah—“ 950 years! Why, 
man, I was 969 !” 

“I know, Mr. Methuselah,” put in Shem. ‘But 
papa got something off for good behavior.” 


“IT say, Noah,” observed Sir Walter Raleigh one day 
at the club, “‘where the deuce did you really live, any- 
how? I've looked you up and found out a great many 
nice things about you, but you never seemed to have 
any address.” 

“I hadn't, Sir Walter,” said Noah, puffing mildly on 
his pipe. “As a matter of fact—don't tell any one— 
= as a matter of fact J belonged to the floating popa- 

tion.” 


James,” said Raleigh to the monarch who had had 
his head cut off, ‘‘ what on earth ever induced you to 
order me to the block ?” 

“ Well, yon—yon grated on me.” 

“Alas?” cried Kaleigh; “* Lo that I had emi- 
grated on you!" 

“A pun!” cried Johnson. “A pun! James, your 
Majesty, you did well when you treated Raleigh.” 

* Treated me ?” retorted r Walter. “Treated me?” 

“ Yea, treated you,” said Johnson. “ The only man 
e creation that knew how to cure the big head was 

james!” 


* Really,” said Richard TIL, “I didn’t mind seeing 
those ghosts when I—lived. But now that { am here 
they bother me like the deuce." 


“Why do you see them ?” asked Queen Elizabeth. 
“You have a private secretary, haven't you?" 


“ Socrates,” said Solomon, “ you are known as a 
wise map. What really did you know ?" 

“Nothing,” said Socrates. “And that. my dear 
Solomon, is my only reason for saying that I knew as 
much as you did. 


“ Eve,” asked Queen Elizabeth, “ were you really a 
handred and ten Teet tall 7” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” said Eve; “but then, you 
know,” with a.glance at Elizabeth's shoes—“ you 
know, dear, we hud smaller feet in those days.” 


“ Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, “ I'm surprised at you.” 

“ Why ?” asked Porthos. 

** You've been here | a centary, and haven't yet taken 
a fall out of Samson.” 

“Well, my dear D’Artagnan,” said the sweet and 
lovely Port hos, “I don't know very much, bat I 
know enongh not to pit fiction agaiust—Scripture.” 


“ What is Fe real opinion of Hamlet, Ophelia?” 
asked Xanth 

“IT don't know,” said Ophelia. “1 never met him,” 

“ Never met him ?” cried Xauthippe. 

“No,” said Ophelia, calmly. “How could 1? He 
was always going my way.” 


“ Heigho !" sighed Washington, as he sat down along- 
side of Bonaparte. ‘I feel awfully old.” 

“You don't look it, old chap,” said Bonaparte. 

“Well,Iam. I thought when I came over here I'd 


rot through having birthdays, but I find I haven't. 
My countrymen still keep on with ‘em.” 





HOW WASHINGTON PROPOSED. 


Said Washington, somewhat abashed, “ Dear Martha, will you be 
The mother of your country, love, this land of liberty a 


THE THEATRE HAT. 


When Tillinghast and Gildersleeve took their seats 
in the theatre the other night, they found their view 
of the stage interrupted by a lange picture-hat on the 
head of a lady in frontof them. By adroit movements 
laterally the wearer of the hat managed to obscure the 
view of both the young men alternately, instead of 
only one, which is the usual privilége of the big thea- 
tre head-gear. 

After near! 
deavor to di 
triend: 

“What a pity it is that-a lady with ench a pretty 
face should be obliged to wear euch a large hat in 
— to conceal some personal defect about her 
ty = 

** What do you sup the defect is?” replied Gil- 
dersieeve, ina loud whisper. 

“ Hush, not so load, or she will hear you,” warned 
Tillinghast, In penetrative tones, “It's my opinion 
that she is prematurely bald.” 

he conspirators saw that their comments were 
heard, for the hat ceased to bob around, and the 
—_- head assumed an attentive 
attitude. 

“Oh no, I don’t think #he is pre- 
maturely bald,” replied Gilder- 
sleeve. “It's my opinion that her 
hair is tarning gray. She is using 
hair-dye, and has neglected to put 
it on for ® week or so, and, in con- 
sequence, the hair is showing white 
at the roots, while it is black where 
it has been dyed. One naturally 
wishes to hide it, under such cir- 
cumstances, you know.” 

At this point the wenrer of the 
hat. gave a sniff of defiance, half 
Jooked around, and then raised her 
hat from ber head and placed it on 
her lap, and no doubt she thought 
to herself, 

“Tl just show them whether I 
am prematurely bald or whether I 
haven't had time to apply hair-dye 
for a week 
ae smiled softly as he 


his neck in the vain en- 
ow, Tillinghast said to his 


oe 
ge the s 


“Just see what magnificent hair 
the has! We were both wrong. 
Isn't it a pity that such hair should 
ever be covered by a hat?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Gilder- 
sleeve. 

Then the two wily young men en- 
joyed the play, while a smile of plea- 
eure played ov the face of the lady. 

in1taM Henay Siveren. 


—_p_— 


Teacunn. “ Tommy, if -you gave 
your little brother nine sticks of 
candy and then took away seven, 
what would that make?” 


Tomay. “It. would make him 
yell.” 
SS 
Hager. “Say, old fellow, you 


ought to enter for the golf tourna- 
ment. This is the last day for the 
entries. I've entered. should 
say you va a good chance for 
second 

Jack. * How’ * that?” 

Hanser. “ oe the only one that's 
entered, so far 


simrpay 7” 


BLINDNESS. 
“Is she tall or short?” 
“I never thought.” 


“Ta she dark or fair?” 
“You've got me there. 


“Be she fair as day or black as night, 
All I've observed is, she’s just right. 


“Is she six feet high or four foot three, 
Her height’s the height that just suits me.” 


—»>—— 


Gotuam. “ And so you had a squally passage over 7” 
Savies. “Yes; you see the ship had twin pro- 
pellers !” 
oe 


Mavp, “Oh, Ethel, don’t you wish you were wealthy 
enough to give bex parties to the opera 7” 

Evuet. * No; I'd rather be invited to them. Then I 
could sit in the front of the box.” 





HIS BIRTHDAY. 


“Say, Mistan Hytartovs. wor's pe pirrenon ‘rwees Wasu- 
in’ton's BIRFDAY an’ pe HANNIVERSARY On Wasutn'ton's 


“Wy, ANNIBELLE, HIS BIRFDAY 16 DE DAY WOT UK WOZ KOHN 
ON, AN’ DE HANNIVERSARY, HIT MUS’ BE DE DAY UB DIED On!” 











